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EDITORIAL 


Order and Judgment 


A few weeks ago in a couniry not directly involved in the 
international crisis a town council decided to celebrate the 
Munich agreement by having an inscription made on the town 
hall: Pax Optima Rerum. The most urgent questions which 
arise out of recent evenis in three different continents are: Is 
this a true and awholesome saying ? Is peace really the greatest 
of all goods ? Must we be willing to sacrifice everything else 


for tt ? Are justice and liberty only relative goods as compared a 
with the absolute good of peace? Few will maintain this hg 
doctrine in its most exireme form and maintain that in all Be 


circumstances peace musi be maintained regardless of the cost ; 
but have not many during these last years, and especially during 
these last months, subscribed to it in a less extreme and much 
less honourable form by consciously or unconsciously thinking, 
“ Peace at any price — as long as my nation does not have to » 
pay that price” ? A statesman from a Scandinavian nation 
has recently made the cynical remark that we shall probably have 
peace as long as there remain small nations to be cut up. Is 
that kind of peace better than war ? 

Bui let no one think that the opposite altitude is so easily 
to be defended. Dare we think that war is always beiter than 
injustice ? But does not war itself lead to even greater injustice 
than the one which was to be remedied through it ? Is not war ™ 
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by its very nature a colossal injustice, as it brings untold 
suffering on those who have no responsibility for its outbreak ? 
No, this is really and truly an open issue, which no one can seille 
in a moment and which remains to be faced again and again 
as a tragic decision between two possibilities, both of which may 
lead to the most disastrous consequences. 

The next question is then, why have we maneuvred ourselves 
into a situation in which no other alternatives seem to be left to 
us, except the one of an unjust peace or a war leading to further 
injustice ? The answer is, of course, that the third possibility, 
which is some form of international order, through which and 
in which international difficulties are setiled in legal ways, is 
ai the present momeni non-existent. But can we make such an 
order the goal of our efforts ? Yes, if international order is a 
true political possibility. Butis it? To point to the League of 
Naticns is, of course, by no means a sufficient answer, for its 
whole history proves that it has been a hybrid and unsuccessful 
ailempi to reconcile the idea of international order with the 
traditional methods and goals of power-politics. In fact, the 
existence of the League has blinded the eyes of many to the 
simple reality that in all questions which really count in 
international relations the nations have carefully continued to 
respecl national sovereignty, and thus made the growth of inter- 
national law in any relevant sense of that term an utter 
impossibility. 

We must therefore ask: Is itthinkable —in view of the whole 
of world history, in view of what we know of the phenomena 
“ state” and “ nation” in the modern world, — that there will 
ever be an international order in a real sense of the term ? 
Will states ever become ready to sacrifice their national sovereign- 
ty for the sake of the common good and allow a supra-national 
authority not only to take decisions concerning their own vital 
interests, bui also to impose these decisions, if need be by force 
on the nations concerned ? And if states will not do this, can 
international law ever become effective ? Will it not always 
remain so fragile that it will break down as soon as self-interest 
and the common good do noi coincide ? 

But on the other hand, can we live without international 
law ? Has noi the anarchy of pure power-politics proved to be 
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self-destructive ? And must we not therefore insist, however 
“ idealistic” and “unrealistic” it may seem at the present 
moment, that national sovereignty should be dethroned in favour 
of international law, and accept all the consequences which such ~ 
a revolutionary change in international relations would involve 
for our own nation ? 

As Professor Max Huber points a the issue of inter- 
national chaos versus international law leads on to a further and 
deeper issue. If it is to live and not merely to have a shadow- 
existence, law must be based on some common ethos, some 
minimum common standard as lo what is right or wrong, what 
is just and unjust. But can such an ethos exist internationally ? 
Can modern humanity agree on such basic convictions so as to 
ensure that international law may be rooted in the life of the 
peoples themselves ? At this point the international problem 
becomes a religious problem. For an ethos does not hang in the 
air. It springs somehow from the convictions which men have 
about the ultimate realities. 

* In the last analysis, then, the great issue before humanity 
today is, whether it can still find a common faith. Rearmament 
ts not enough, and even moral rearmament ts not enough. For 
both sorts of armaments still leave us undelivered from the main 
source of our trouble, namely our individual and collective 
egolism, our persistence in judging our own cause, our refusal 
to let ourselves be judged. 

There can be no order, unless we let ourselves be called to 
order. There can be no law, unless we let ourselves be judged. 
The only hope left to us is therefore in the message: “ Verily, 
there ts a God that judgeth in the earth” (Psalm lviii). 

How this God deals with men, who think that they can 
arrange this world according to their desires, and how He creates 
order out of chaos, is described in the story of Nebuchadnezzar, 
a man who began by saying like so many of the statesmen of both 
the “ have” and the “ have-not” nations: “ Is not this great 
Babylon by the might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty ?”, but whose kingdom was taken away and who had 
finally to confess: “ All God’s works are truth and his ways 
judgment ” ? } 
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_ All of our work for a new international order must therefore 
take the form of a tenacious fight against the fundamental 
irresponsibility which is in all of us and a clear witness to the 


terrible but in the last resort consoling fact, that there is a 


Judge of men and nations. ; 

It is only if they are set in that perspective, that our protests 
against the international crimes of our time and our search for 
new forms of international order can find their true meaning. 


The final word is His, for His judgments are effective and He . 


alone creaies order oul of chaos. 
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Two Years before the Earthquake 
A- Study in the First Chapter of Amos 


WALTER LUTHI 


The home of Amos is Tekoa, an ancient earthquake 
district. The shadows of Sodom and Gomorrha stretch over 
it. He is one of the herdmen of Tekoa in the middle of the 
eighth century before Christ. Then God takes him away from 
his flock and gives him His message and mission. 

It is “two years before the earthquake ”. 


Amos speaks the Word of God to men at all places and all 


times who are in terror of an earthquake. And so Amos 
speaks to us too. And this is what Amos tells us. The earth 
quakes, the nations quake, thrones totter, altars tremble 
governments come, governments go, countries appear and 
disappear on the map. What was true yesterday is no longer 


true today, and something else will be true tomorrow. What 


a generation thought, felt, willed, said and wrote, taught and 
swore yesterday it revokes today. We worship again what 
we had burned, and burn what we had worshipped. Nation 
state, race, society, family, profession, commerce and 
exchange, art, science, education, even the thought and feeling 
of man himself — all, all is quaking. But right is still right 
and wrong still wrong, good is still good and bad still bad, true 
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is still true and false still false — because God is still God. 


That is what the peasant of Tekoa saw : God is always God. 
He goes on ruling by unchangeable standards. For He is the 
God Who loves the right. This God will unfailingly maintain 
His law. In no circumstances will He allow His law to be 
continually twisted and trampled upon. There is a moral 
world-order which does not quake. 

Five nations — it might have been five continents ! — 
are called by name in this first chapter in a challenge which 
comes down to them as it were from high heaven. Amos is, 
indeed, a foreigner to those whom he addresses. Humanly 
speaking he has nothing to do with Damascus, or Gaza, or 


Tyre, or Edom, or Ammon. A mesgage and mission are given 


him here for five foreign nations. God does not have to speak 
to the Edomites through an Edomite, or to the Philistines of 
Gaza through a Philistine. He can do so also through the 
foreigner Amos from Tekoa. For God is the sovereign Lord 
over soil and blood. So, then, the five nations are spoken 
to, accused, and brought before the highest Judge, the Judge 
who loves the right. And that happens through the mouth 
of a man who has nothing to say about himself except that 
he was among the herdmen of Tekoa. God’s law needs no 
human recommendation or attestation. God’s law is still 
God’s law even when there is nobody in the land of the 
Philistines who can proclaim it, even when it is witnessed to 
only from beyond the frontier, from the outside edge of 
society, from the place where the desert begins, through the 
mouth of an unknown shepherd. 

This is what Amos saw : the five nations are to have their 
sin reckoned up against them. In God’s sight the moral 
standards which hold good for individuals hold good for the 
nations too. The things which are called blows and stabs, 
thefts and lies and murders in relation to private life are 
called by the same names in relation to a nation, even a 
heathen Philistine nation. In God’s sight there is no special 
morality for diplomats and politicians. Anything that goes 
counter to the ten commandments of God cannot be justified 
in any circumstances, even if it should be useful for a nation. 
In the sight of God there is a sin and responsibility of nations 
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as a whole. In His sight sin is still sin when it shows itself 
collectively in a nation and age. That is what Amos, the 
peasant of Tekoa, saw : God is always God. ; 

And so it is high time for us to stop speaking so un- | 
believingly, as though the continuance of the world lay in 
our hands and on our shoulders! God reigns. And God will ; 
see to the right! Even if the foundations of all moral world 
order are shaking and quaking, so far as our judgment can see, 
in all the five continents, in the once “Christian ” Europe 
and America no less than in the heathen Africa and Asia, 
God’s moral world order does not fall. God still holds it fast. 
The God Who can allow His cause to be as it were represented 
by a herdman of Tekoa, the God Who can allow His Son to see 
the light as a baby in a manger, this God will hold His world 
in check through a thousand earthquakes. | 

O we of little faith! Even if men’s backbones have be- 
come too soft for the proclaiming and administering of right 
and justice, even if their feet have got tired of bringing the 
tidings of peace upon the mountains, even if the truth may 
soon have no room and shelter for it in this generation except 
in prisons, even though the hands which lift the torch grow 
fewer and fewer — God’s backbone does not get soft, God’s 
feet do not get lame, and God’s hands have not grown tired, 
and there is plenty of room for the truth in God’s heaven. 
His righteousness is like the high mountains, and His truth 
reaches as far as the clouds. Who will set bounds to the 
clouds ? That is what Amos saw two years before the 
earthquake. 

God will not spare. God can’ be unsparing when His law 
is at stake. He jealously watches over His order. He will 
sooner let a nation go to ruin than let a single splinter be taken 
from His law. But when the nations have not been willing 
to hear the still, small voice of God, then they must sometimes 
hear the God Who rides upon the storm. When we have 
spent long enough diligently and defiantly refusing to listen 
to His patient entreaty and His friendly warning, then in the 
end it has always happened that days of fatherly judgment 
have come in which He has done what the prophet saw two 
years before the earthquake, and what we too must get to 
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know more and more clearly from year to year : “ The Lord 
will roar from Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 


and the habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and he top ssh 


of Carmel shall wither.” 
God roars because He loves the right. Until a duct time 
ago, our soft religion could hardly grasp any more the whole- 


some hardness of this message. But today we see this God ~ 


striding over the earth as it were with iron-shod feet. The God 
who roars from Zion is raising His voice now. The truth of 
God will not be outshouted by any roaring however loud, for 
the God who roars from Zion outroars them all. Where the 
Church has her mouth gagged, where God’s servants become 
“dumb dogs ” who are not allowed to watch or bark any more, 
there lives a God of whom it is written : The Lord will roar 
from Zion. 

That is what Amos, who was among the herdmen of 
Tekoa, saw. He saw the God who roars. Woe when God 
roars! It has not yet got so far. There are still two years 
before the earthquake. 

But God’s law, His justice, His truth and His peace, God’s 
holy and merciful will does not wish to remain simply a threat 
of frightful judgment nor to hang high over the nations and 
the ages as a pious phrase or a general idea. God wishes His 
law to get a footing among the nations, and to have His eternal 
orders enter the habitations of His human children. So He 
let His peace become flesh, His truth make a dwelling, His law 
become man; so He let Christmas come to this poor earth. 
God will not let a single iota be broken from His law, and 
desires so much to keep the foundations of His moral world- 
order upright among the nations, that He has given His Son 
into the midst of the nations. 

But God knows that the resistance against His eternal order 
will break out to its full extent upon this Son of His. God 
knows that when He sends His Son into this world, that is for 
Him the sacrifice of the father who gives up his son. But 
God is so determined to uphold His moral world-order among 
the nations, that He does not only refuse to spare the nations 
“for three transgressions and for four ”, but finally does not 
spare even His own Son. “ He that spared not His own Son, 
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but delivered him up for us all, how shall He not with him 
also freely give us all things ?” So we are confronted with 
the. mystery of the eternal mercy. God is merciful. Even 
when He “roars from Zion ” because of His holiness, even 
when He visits the earth unsparingly for the sake of His law, 
He remains the Father. But even as a Father He does not 
give up His law. In the Father’s world-government nothing 
is winked at or ignored, and in His kingdom nothing gets out 
of date. In His kingdom law is always law. Indeed, God 
does not even relax the law when He lets grace prevail over 
law in forgiving this sinful world. God gives grace by ful- 
filling the whole law upon, so to speak, “ His own flesh and 


blood ”. The Father first visits the punishment of sin upon. 


His Son in order afterwards to forgive it to men. God roars 
from Zion in this way, that He lets His own Son “ cry with 
a loud voice” and die. He “utters His voice from 
Jerusalem ” in this way, that the sun is darkened at midday, 
the rocks are rent and the graves are opened. Christ must go 
to the Cross “ to fulfil all righteousness ”. God is so unyield- 
ingly zealous for the inviolability of His law, that on Good 
Friday He even shrouds His Fatherly love in the garment of 
the executioner. The gospel of the Saviour of sinners is the 
message of “ justification by faith ”. That is why He acts so 
unsparingly towards His own Son. 

The Father in Heaven does not desire the death of the 
sinner, He desires that he should live and be converted. By 
unsparingly letting His only Son bleed for all, He has set up 
in this world a refuge and sanctuary. That is the place where 
He roars no longer but calls His children like a Father to the 
table which He has prepared among the nations. To this 
table the man who has broken the law is invited. The call 
of the Father is : “Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation ”. 

The company which lets itself be called to that table from 
among the welter of the nations is the Church. The Church 
has the duty of giving thanks to her Lord by her service of 
witness. God expects fruit from the tree which is planted by 
her service of witness. God expects fruit from the tree which 
is planted by these streams of water. The fruit of thanks 
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consists in this, that the Church, in the power of the Spirit, roe 

guards the truth, upholds righteousness, and promotes the ee 
; peace of God among the nations with all her powers. This = 
Church, which consists of those who have been called in, is at _ 
the same time the Church of those who are sent out to the ends » 
of the world. This Church has the promise that she will 
endure through all upheavals until the end of time. She is, 
so to speak, the ark in which God’s moral world-order is borne 
through the muddy stream of the centuries. The nations : 
and kings quake when the earth quakes. And the Church =e 
quakes too. But not only will she be able to stand fast 
through all earthly shocks, but even the gates of hell shall ae 
not prevail against her. i 

But upon the Church there comes down and breaks the 
3 whole weight of the attack of injustice, untruth and inter- 
national hatred. For the sake of her service of witness she 
cannot but be attacked among the nations. She bears upon 
_~ her body, so to speak, a shadow of what it meant that her 
Lord and Master was not spared. At the table, the place of 
refuge, she is given not a peaceful life but an existence of 
struggle and endurance in tribulation. 

A trail of blood goes through the centuries. It runs 
through the places where the Church of Christ has its footing 
among the nations. This bloody path of suffering is more or 
less visible in the course of the ages. Today, unless the signs We 
are untrustworthy, it is becoming more visible, For the 
, Church, this is in a quite special way a time of earthquake. 

: Christ is winnowing his Church with fan and sieve. He is 
announcing himself as the God who is Lord and Father at 
the same time. 

That is what Amos, who was among the herdmen of Tekoa, 
saw. 
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The Basis of International Law 


Max HuBER 


National Order and International Independence 


It is before all else necessary to realize the complete 
difference between the situation in which a man finds himself 
within the national community and his situation in the world of 
nations as a member of one national community among many 
others. ‘ 

The national community, however primitive it still may 
be, possesses in the Siate a form of organization. The State 
is equipped with a monopoly of force. It is thus able to 
maintain order, peace and law. By virtue of its absolutely 
superior power it can by legislation regulate the rights of the 
individual and of groups in accordance with the interests of 
the community. 

But, unless they have been welded together by force or by 
free consent, these national communities organized as States, 
themselves stand side by side and isolated from one another. 
No superior social organization exists which has the power to 


secure peace, enforce existing treaties, and maintain or 


improve the conditions under which they hold their posses- 
sions. Thus nothing prevents the States from pursuing their 
own interests to the limit of their powers. The relationships 
between States are consequently unstable, constantly threaten- 
ed by change, and so, very often, they are relationships of 
latent or open enmity. Since the State stands outside an 
order in which a-higher authority bears the sword 
(Romans xiil), and since each state itself bears the sword on 
its own responsibility, its position is quite different from that 
which Christian thought presumes as the basis of the relation 
of the individual to the State. But the individual owes 
obedience to the “ authorities ” (“the powers that be ”), i.e. 
to his own national community organized as a state. He is 
therefore drawn indirectly into the relationship of State to 
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State which is always liable to become enmity. War, in 
which the individual must participate, represents the acute 
form of this condition. 

The State as an organized power divides social life into 
two essentially different spheres. There is first the secure 
sphere of the internal law and order of the national com- 
munity: Here force is employed only as an exception, and 
the individual interest is subordinate to the general interest. 
But there is secondly the insecure sphere of international life. 
Here war always exists as a final possibility as the extreme 
form of one-sided maintenance of interests. 

Christians are thus faced with the question : Must we 
devote ourselves to work for an organization of social life 
which subjects all or nearly all relationships to a legal order 
which is secure against violence and if possible just? In 
principle, Christians will reply in the affirmative. Ina legally 
ordered world which is secure against arbitrary violence, the 
justice which is in accordance with the Will of God could more 
easily be realized. There is much less danger that, because a 
man owes obedience to his national community and they 
belong to a different national community, he will have to 
meet his fellow-men with enmity and violence. 


How can Universal Law be established ? 


How can this all-inclusive order of law and peace be 
reached ? Two ways are conceivable. Either the States 
themselves could as such form a community and secure peace 
in common; or else all men might join together in a single 
community. 

The Christian is here faced with an inescapable dilemma. 
The choice is between a latent state of war and a world state. 
It is a tragic choice. On the one hand, since the prehistoric 
migrations and up to the present day, the relationships 
between the peoples have always been unstable and have 
continually become hostile. Great empires such as those of 
Rome at the time when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written, the Chinese Empire of the classical period, the British 
Empire and the United States of America, have created a 
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peaceful order for their inhabitants over wide areas and 
sometimes for long periods; but on a world view the 
international relationships have always been unstable and 
contained the possibility of war. On the other hand, a 


~ “world state” contradicts all historical experience. It is 


also probable that such a large state, not held together by any 
opposition to a similar state, would be exposed to a rapid 
progress of decay. Or it might become such an unimaginable 
concentration of power as to constitute a truly apocalyptic 
danger. 

The only remaining way out is a community of states for 
the maintenance of peace. The only attempt which has 
been made to achieve such a community is the League of 
Nations. This has so far remained a torso. 


Peaceful Change 


It is necessary to study more closely the limits and 
difficulties of a universal order of law and peace. It is 
comparatively simple to secure an existing legal order and 
existing conditions of possession. This is the object of courts 
of law for the peaceful decision of conflicts and of the under- 
taking of obligations to give help against law-breakers. The 
older pacificism, and in part the more recent pacificism, 
believes that the guarantee of peace is to be found in 
international law and courts of justice. But this view over- 
looks two essential points. 

First, the functioning of a collective system remains quite 
insecure so long as the States united in an alliance for peace 
themselves remain in possession of military or other means of 
compulsion. The history of all alliances and even of con- 
federations of states shows that, when great conflicts of interest 
arise, war is quite possible even among the allied states. 
(For instance, we may recall the internal wars in the old Holy 
Roman Empire and in the feudal States, the wars in Switzer- 
land in 1847 and earlier, the American Civil War of 
Independence, and the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866.) But if the military power, and thus the monopoly of 
the force of compulsion is concentrated outside the allied states 
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3 ina real allied force or so-called international army, then what 
is practically speaking a world state or something very near 
it, has been created. 


Static and Dynamic Law 


But even if the problem of securing justice by preventative 
and repressive means of power can be satisfactorily solved, 
there arises a second and no less important problem. Even 
with aid of the power of compulsion, law is only able to 
maintain peace within the national community because it | 
fulfils a double function. In the first place, law orders ‘ 

personal subjective rights in property, contracts, etc., and 
protects them by the courts. This is its function as static 

law. In the second place, legal institutions must be provided 
whereby the existing legal order can be altered, even against 
the wills of individuals legally possessed of certain rights. 
This is the function of legislation or dynamic law. <A law can fe 
indeed be maintained in a state even if the most important | 
interests of some individuals or certain sections of the 
population are damaged thereby ; but if a law is maintained 
which large sections of the people feel to be unjust, a tension 
arises which finally leads to revolution. (Revolution is a 
form of war.) . 

In international life also law has a double function as 
static and dynamic. Life is everywhere changing, but exist- 
ing rights are always based upon a law which has arisen in the 
past. The laws of the States always rest upon possession-or 
on treaties. They are not derived from a positive legal order 
which is superior to the States. They cannot therefore be 
altered except by the unanimous consent of the States 
concerned themselves. But it seldom happens that all the 
States concerned are simultaneously interested in change. 
For this reason the political history of the relations of States 
is the history of a series of either arbitrary or morally defen- 
sible breaches of the law. 

The League of Nations also provides for an alteration of 
legal conditions which have become untenable. But this can 
only be done by agreement of the interested partner. The 
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same conditions obtained in other confederations of states, 
whose rigid constitutions led to wars and brought as their 
consequence the transition to Federal States. So the great 
difficulty now consists in securing necessary reformations or 
alterations of conditions of international law. Will the States 
voluntarily make the necessary arrangements as each case 
arises, or even in advance entrust this right of instituting laws 
to the community of States? And if that should happen, 
will the nations be ready to apply the new law against the 
will of States which regard themselves as having been set at 
a disadvantage thereby ? The possibility of setting up new 
laws for the States even against the wills of individual States 
involves a new danger. Existing conditions of law and 
property may become unstable, and thus the stability which 
is essential for law may be endangered. Here we are faced 
with a dangerous dilemma. Either the law no longer allows 
for life because it is too stable ; or the security of the existing 
law is shaken by the possibility of its alteration. 

The problem of changing the law is essentially different in 
international life from what it is in their national community 
or State. Within the State, the interest of an individual or 
of a group may be subordinated and even sacrificed to the 
general interest in the maintenance or alteration of a law. 
But in international life we are dealing not with individuals 
or groups who are small fragments of a collectivity, but, even 
in the case of the smaller states, with collectivities which 
possess a strong self-consciousness and means of power of 
their own, and which cannot therefore be sacrificed in the same 
way to the general interest. 

Thus so long as a right balance of the static and dynamic 
elements cannot be reached, the significance of law in 
international life should not be overestimated. Apart from 
the difficulty of securing the law by means of force, there is 
also lacking an agreement concerning objective principles, 
deduced from the nature of justice itself, which might form a 
standard for alterations of legally acquired rights and the 
institution of new laws. It is, however, very difficult to make 
legislation, which always has to do with new and unpredictable 
conditions, itself the object of legal propositions. But from 
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the want of objective principles for a just construction of the 
law, legislation would be carried out simply according to the 
dynamic force of the tensions and relations of power existing 
between the States. On the other hand, it cannot be over- 
looked that the further we depart from these relations of real 
power, the smaller are the prospects of actual realization. 


Should all Use of Force be renounced? , 


The simultaneous existence of many sovereign states then 
presents a painful dilemma for Christians. Some hold that 
the problem of force may be solved by a complete renunciation 
of the use of force. This would presuppose a renunciation of 
the use of force in the inner organization of the state. But 
such a solution overlooks the existence of evil in the world and 
would be an anticipation of the Kingdom of God. An 
extensive and parallel diminution of military forces may 
reduce certain dangers and tensions. But armaments are 
more a symptom than a cause of abnormal relations, and 
the possibility of violent acts is conditioned less by the 
absolute quantity than by the relative magnitude of the 
means of force of the groups or states which are in conflict. 
Hence reduction of armaments in itself offers no guarantee for 
a secure peace, though it may reduce tension and prevent 
certain dangers. 

Nor, from the Christian point of view, is the return from 
national conscription to small professional armies a solution. 
The Christian cannot himself escape from a painful dilemma 
by transferring it to others. The war problem is not a merely 
individual matter for the Christian, but it is above all a matter 
of the responsibility which he shares as a member of the 
national community. 


The Role of the Una Sancta 


The difficulty or impossibility of finding a way out of the 
dilemma outlined above is no occasion for the Christian to 
leave the world to go on its way unaided. Wherever, as an 
individual or as a member of the Christian Church, he can do 
something to establish the predominance of just law and the 
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suppression of violence in international life, he must do it. 
He can therefore devote himself to attempts which represent 
seriously meant approximations to the goal which lies before 
him. But as a Christian he will lay the main emphasis not 
on any legal compacts, institutions or means of compulsion, 
but upon the spirit which lives in men and which has a direct 
or indirect effect on the institutions and policies of states. 
In the long run institutions work, not because they are in 
themselves cleverly devised, but because men seriously desire 
to give effect to the possibilities which they offer. 

All systems of law and of securing peace which are built up 
on mere expediency, break down at the decisive moment. 
Only the Christians, as members of the Una Sancta, know of 
the deepest foundations of a legal order which extends beyond 
the limits of the national communities. Only on the basis 
of the Una Sancta can a supranational ethos be built up. 
Without an ethos all law, especially international law which 
has behind it no power of compulsion or only limited and 
insecure force, remains a fragile structure. 

The ethos of international life which is built up on the 
Una Sancia is not a very big or assertive power in the modern 
secularized or non-Christian world. Yet the building up of a 
legal order, which is genuine and which is not merely built 
upon the sand of ever shifting political and economic interests 
and humanitarian ideologies, has this ethos as its un- 
conditional presupposition. The Church cannot let itself be 
held back by the smallness of the immediate tangible successes 
of such an ethos. This is something which the Church alone 
can do, and because it is something which the Church alone 
can do, the Church must? do it. 
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Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do evil. 

: Eccles. viii. 11. 

They have healed the hurt of my people lightly, saying 
Peace, peace : when there is no peace. 

Jer. vi. 14. 


A false Dilemma 


Stated as above the dilemma is a dangerous over- 
simplification of issues. Not only does war imply an 
incalculable amount of suffering, but war itself necessarily 
breeds new injustice; for war, more and more, is a vast 
“massacre of the innocents ”. To this we should add that 
not one of us nowadays believes in a “ just war ” if this means 
that all wrongs are on one side, all rights on the other; we 
are on a relative plane, the poor plane of human righicousness. 
Thus, the horrors of war may seem worse than the unright- 
eousness it tries to prevent. Ina recent crisis the organ of the 
Vatican wrote that no cause, no claim could justify the 
outbreak of war; numerous, in all confessions, are the 
Christians who agreed with that judgment. 

But to consider a crisis at the very moment when there 
seems to be no solution left for those nations who wish to 
preserve peace but either to give up the principles they have 
stood for (abandoning the weaker nations to their fate, break- 
ing a pledged word) — or war, is an escape from the real issue. 
We must ask if this impasse is not the unavoidable outcome 
of an opportunistic policy which stands for “peace at any 
price ” rather than for righteousness ? 

There is in most cases a moment in the development of a 
given international situation when peace can still be saved 
without deliberately sacrificing justice ; but if by sheer fear of 
running a risk of conflict this moment is not made use of, it 
may pass and never come again. 
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A Christian should refuse to let himself be impaled by the 
dilemma “war or injustice ” and go back to the underlying 
causes which have made the dilemma apparently unescapable.* 


The true Dilemma 


The real question is the following : Are there in inter- 
national politics certain principles apart from which no 


international order is possible or even thinkable ? so that 


one should stick to these principles even at a costly price ? 
And a second question immediately follows : is it any use to 
proclaim such guiding principles of international law if we are 
not ready to enforce them? that is, if we are not ready to 
take action against those who violate them ?? 

The moral gravity of the actual situation lies in the fact 
that the very nations which stood for such principles as the 
sanctity of treaties, arbitration in case of conflict, self- 
determination of all peoples, protection of minorities have 
given up these principles every time it would have meant a 
sacrifice or a risk to uphold them. 

They have thus paved the way for those who laugh at 
their wordy declarations never carried into effect, and profess 
to be “ realistic ”, that is, to say what they want, — and to 
take it. 

The real dilemma for those who stand for constructive 
peace is not “ war or justice ” but the necessary choice between 
a policy based on definite principles which refuses to abandon 
such principles under menace, — even if it.should be a menace of 
war — and a policy of sheer opportunism which gives way every 
time there is a risk to be run, a battle to be fought. 

It is a fact that the Western democracies have paid lip- 
service to the first of these policies and acted according to 
the second. Or, let us say more accurately : they have 
constantly wavered between the ideals they stood for and fear 


1 I say apparenily; 1 wonder what might have happened if th 
Christians who prayed to be saved from war had payer Inston that God’s 
pen oouenes might prevail? God grants our requests “ according to our 
aith ”. 

2 The French promotors of the League of Nations stood from the beginni 
for endowing the League with means of coercion; they were defeated Pecnune 
it went against the famous principle of national sovereignty. ; 
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of consequences if they were to think through these principles 
to their logical conclusion. 

This is why they are now accused of sheer hypocrisy — 
(which is not quite true) ; those nations whose fate depended 
on the big powers, keeping to their word have lived under a 
delusion ; the awakening has been bitter and the failure of 
these powers to meet their engagements resented as a betrayal. 
Compared with this, political cynicism of the Machiavellian 
type appears to be almost honest. 

Why this total failure ? The big democracies have, — I 
believe, sincerely — started building a new international 
order, but they have never dared really to sit down and count 
the cost.1 And this is-why they were bound to be defeated 
by those who are ready to risk everything for what they stand 
for. 

For those who are not afraid to play with the threat of 
war will always beat those who are not willing to run such 
risks, and they stake everything on the cowardliness of their 
adversaries. 

There are things certain States would probably never have 
dared to do if they had expected other big powers to stand up 
and say : “ Thou shalt not”. But they staked their whole 
policy on the belief that none would. 


The Balance Sheet of a Politic of Fear 


“ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the 
eround.” In these last three years, the number of the killed, 
the starved, the homeless has grown to incalculable millions. 
And the so-called big powers, the “ great democracies ” which 
might have stopped it long ago (probably then without resort 
to arms), have allowed all this to happen rather than risk 
anything of their own “ peace ” and security. — What will 
the final judgment be on the unfaithful stewards who withheld 
the goods of the earth for their own benefit until the whole 
world seethed with revolt and bitterness ? — and who now 
wash off their hands the blood of those they have not moved 
a finger to save ? 


1 Luke xiv. 28. 
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_“ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me.” What 
about the souls of those who in recent weeks have been driven 
to despair and self-destruction 2? Woe unto those who touch 
the chosen race of the Lord : “whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him sevenfold”. There is a 
state of peace which in the sight of God may be more stained 
with blood than war itself and on those who again and again 
have forsaken righteousness for the sake not so much of peace 
as of their comfort and ease, no one knows what God’s final 
judgment wiil be. 

The great democracies have not had the courage of 
constructive peace, including the revision of unjust treaties 
and radical changes in their imperialistic policy, when the fate 
of the world still lay in their hands. And when faced with a 
sudden outbreak of violence (partly due to their own mis- 
deeds), they now forsake both peace and righteousness in 
letting violence have its way. 

Every verbal protest (and even these verbal protests grow | 
milder and milder !) is in fact followed by capitulation and 
thus the position of the protesting States gets weaker and 
weaker. Every crisis swallows a new victim ; but at every crisis 
also the world draws nearer io the abyss of all-engulfing war. 
In politics as in the spiritual realm fear seems of all counsellors 
to be the most fatal. 


Is a Nation her Brother’s Keeper ? 


But here some one may ask : can a nation be regarded as 
“her brother’s keeper ” ? 

The Christian doctrine that all power is from God 
(Rom. xiii. 2) implies that to retain power is a mandate or 
stewardship entrusted by God and for which the Steward- 
State will have to answer before Him. 

The “ big powers ” by the very fact of that power have an 
increased responsibility toward the weaker nations and 
especially toward those which cannot stand for their own right. 

This fact has been acknowledged : several States have had 
their frontiers guaranteed by neighbouring States. This 
responsibility of the larger toward the weaker States is more 
binding when acknowledged by treaties or pacts. But it 
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exists by the very fact that if a great nation tolerates an act 
of aggression which it had the power to prevent, it becomes 
an accomplice in the crime. 

No “isolationist ” policy is an excuse for keeping silent 
when faced with crime. (I am speaking, of course, of cases 
where the governments involved have no doubt as to who the 
aggressor is and by tacit or explicit agreement nevertheless 
allow this aggression to take place.) Criminal law penalises 
the accessory in a crime; when will this conception be 
recognized in international law ? 

We speak here first of all of aggression against another 
State. But should one not from a Christian point of view go 
further than that and challenge the dogma of National 
Sovereigniy when a State within its own borders ceases to 
accomplish its function ? Christian doctrine acknowledges 
the authority of the State but specifies that it is given to 
it to maintain order and punish evil. A State which allows 
or even fosters spoliation and murder betrays its function. 
It should be outlawed from the family of nations, its crimes 
should be denounced, and if necessary diplomatic relations 
should be broken off. 

I fully realize all the dangers and risks of “ intervention ”, 
because it has too often been practised, like everything else, 
for purely selfish political motives. Nevertheless national 
sovereignty must have as its counter-part certain obligations 
such as equal rights for minorities and legal protection for all. 
What shall we say of those States who not only keep silent 
when another State starts the most bloody or cruel 
persecutions but do not hesitate to contract an alliance with 
the very Government they should call to order ?1 

The great Powers, like Pilate, wash off their hands the 
blood they have not shed themselves.. But, like Pilate, they 
will have to answer for the way in which they have made use 
of the power of the sword entrusted to them to maintain law 
and order. And because they have refused to be their Sister- 
Nation’s keeper, their stewardship will be taken from them. 


1 Let us not think only of recent instances ; there have been several others 
which might be quoted in the last quarter of a century. 
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Casting out Beelzebub through Beelzebub ? 


I know the fundamental objection a number of my pacifist 
friends will oppose to all I have said : “ you cannot achieve 
right with evil means”. War is devilish; any use of force 
should be condemned. You want to cast out “ Beelzebub 
through Beelzebub ” ! 

This is really the crucial issue which divides us : I do 
believe that evil must be resisted. I agree that non-violent 
resistance is for the individual Christian and for the Church 
the most Christian and perhaps the most effective way of 
resistance. But the Christian cannot expect the State to 
use the methods of the Church (that the Church itself still so 
seldom applies !). What the Christian can and should ask 
from the State is that the State perform its own function ; 
and the State has been given the sword, that is the power and 
means to enforce law and punish evil. The function ascribed 
by God to the State, according to Christian doctrine, is to 
be “a minister of God for good ” and “an avenger of wrath 
for him that does evil ” (Rom. xiii. 1-7). 

It is not the use of force but the abuse of force which the 
Bible condemns where the State is concerned. That the State 
should apply in its own realm, under the present economy, the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount is not only utopian ; 
it is a thought completely foreign to the New Testament. 

Few people would dare to suggest that burglars and 
murderers should be left to run free, and few object to a police 
force for the maintainance of order; should such a force be 
suppressed, each household would immediately start to take 
its own measures of safety. In the realm of inter-State 
relations as long as we have noi set up an effective system of 
international law with the means to enforce that law and prevent 
its violation, each State must go on ensuring its own security. 
It is not only the State’s right, it is its duty. Christians 
should work toward the establishment of a new international 
order; but to advocate peace at any price and unilateral 
disarmament is to be blind to facts, and moreover reveals a 
most dangerous confusion of thought. We want the Church 
to be the Church and to fight with spiritual weapons only, 
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and we are ready to see its members be killed rather than kill ; 
we want the State to be the State and to stand for righteous- 
ness with the earthly weapons it has at its disposal, namely 
with the sword, when all other means of persuasion or coercion 
are exhausted. 

Thus the real question from the point of view of the State 
is not if it should hold the sword but what use it makes of it ; — 
the Staie betrays its function both when il lets evil have its way 
withoul interfering and when il uses its power for unrighteous 
ends. 

The prophetic writings are full of God’s judgments on 
States which do just these two things. Such States may 
still have all outward signs of power and prosperity ; but the 
prophet knows, and says, that they are doomed. And the 
greater the power, the greater the impending destruction. 

This is why the prophet would never raise the issue : 
“war rather than injustice ” nor “ injustice rather than war ” 
because both are equally meaningless to him. He would say : 
the wage of sin is death and injustice leads to destruction. 
To him war comes as an unavoidable consequence of un- 
righteousness ; this unrighteousness may take the form of 
inward dissoluteness, corruption and slothfulness, or the form 
of will-to-power and aggressive force. 

This is why the prophet remains unafraid when kings and 
people tremble; why he hears the Lord “roar ” when all 
around him still feel safe ; and why he begins to hope when all 
despair. For his reasons for fear and for hope are not the 
same as other people’s. Jt is the Lord’s holy wrath he fears 
and on His mercy he stakes his hope. 

It is told of a king of Judah that at the menace of war “ his 
heart was moved and the heart of his people, as the trees of 
the forest are moved with the wind”. How well we know 
that shivertoday! And the king hastened to “ make peace ”. 
But to this trembling king who knows that two armies are 
on his borders, the Lord says : “ Fear not, neither let thine 
heart be faint, because of these two tails of smoking fire- 
brands”! . . . Marching armies, in the sight of the Lord, 
are smoking firebrands ! 


1 Isaiah vii. 2, 4. 
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But where the laws of righteousness and mercy are 
mocked, where the “ brotherly covenant ” is broken1, where 
liberty has been proclaimed and not granted®, where chastise- 
ment has brought no fruit of repentance, no earthly power, no 
earthly wisdom, no powerful alliance? will save the nation 
from its final doom. 


“ Peace, peace!” 


“ They have healed the hurt of my people lightly, saying, 
Peace, peace; when there is no peace. Were they ashamed 
when they had committed abomination? Nay, they were 
not at all ashamed, neither could they blush ; therefore they 
shall fall among them that fall : at the time that I visit them 
they shall be cast down, saith the Lord.”4 

How is it that so many Christians in the last days of 
September have said “ Peace! peace!” where there could 
be no peace? We had had a narrow escape from a 
European and perhaps a new world war. This certainly 
was something to be thankful for; it was a postponement of 
judgment, a new lease of life, a new possibility for 
repentance, — for changing our ways —, for that is what 
repentance means. Whatever our estimation of the settle- 
ment reached (and here our political judgments would pro- 
bably widely differ), the method used was unrighteous, for 
one obvious reason : the States who made the settlement were 
not the ones to pay the price. Yet Christian statesmen seem 
to have quite seriously and naively gloried in what they had 
done. They had “saved peace”. What kind of peace did 
not matter ! 

“They have healed the hurt of my daughter lightly.” 
Less than three months have elapsed as I write ; and we know 
already that that “peace ” was no peace after God’s heart. 
For “after they had rest, they did evil again before thee ”5. 


Nations go on compromising with unrighteousness; new 


persecutions, new bloodshed, East and West have been the 


1 Amos i. 9. 

2 Jer. xxxiv. 

3 Isaiah xxxi. 

* Jer. vi. 14-15 
® Neh. ix. 28. 
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immediate fruits of that “peace ” which filled the Churches 
with thanksgiving services. 

How is it then that Christians have been so blind? Iam 
afraid the cause for that blindness lies very deep. We 
Christians have gone the ways of the world ; our criteria in 
judging the peace are the world’s, not God’s._ We have still 
to learn that God is not mocked and that the fruit of un- 
righteousness must be reaped. We have to learn that to 
compromise consciously with evil may “ save our life” for the 
time being, but only to “ lose it ” more surely inthe end. We 
have to learn to stake everything on righteousness, whatever 
the consequences. 

The prophets are so great and baffling in their political 
judgments first of all because they take God and His righteous- 
ness seriously. 1 know that they were God’s servants and 
trustees in a very unique way ; that God told them what He 
meant to do; but let us not use this as an escape. Jesus 
openly blamed his disciples for not knowing how to interpret 
their time.1 This blame falls upon us too. Prophetic insight 
is given to those who take God at His word and know that 
there is no easy escape from His judgments, and that if we do 
not change our ways we shall “ all likewise perish ”2. 

We must stop our sentimental talks about peace ; we must 
stop talking of unredeemed States and Nations applying 
Jesus’ ways of love and forbearance and going the way of the 
Cross. We must dig deeper and take seriously the central 
fact of the Divine Revelation : namely, that in God justice 
and peace can never be separated. To become “ Our Peace ”, 
Jesus had to satisfy all the requirements of Divine justice. 
His life on earth was a deadly hand to hand fight with the 
powers of evil. He never compromised with Satan and, 
humanly speaking, his ruthless attacks on all forms of evil 
were the determining factor in bringing upon him an early 
death. At the same time he deliberately took upon himself 
- the consequences of human sin, and paid the wage of sin, 
namely death, that life might conquer. And he only could 
do that. 


1 Luke xii. 56. 
2 Luke xiii. 5. 
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What does all this mean if not that there can be no peace 
either on earth or in heaven, where the foundations of justice 
have not been laid, — or restored ? 

Unrighteousness breeds unrighteousness, be it the un- 
righteousness of false peace or the unrighteousness of war. 

To the Christian this means that there is no human escape 
from God’s judgment and that all human relationships be- 
tween nations as well as between individuals stand under this 
judgment. “Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 

And to repent means to denounce the evils of false peace 
and false security as well as the evils of war ; to call a lie a lie, 
a betrayal a betrayal. And when our own nation has chosen 
the way of unrighteousness, to repent means to admit that 
we stand under God’s judgment and to implore His mercy 
that from the depth of our humiliation and shame new life 
may blossom. 


Injustice rather than War 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 


The antithesis suggested by these words will remind many 
readers of a similar alternative once hotly debated — injustice 
or the torture of witnesses and suspected criminals. For they 
will recollect that when at last the age-old principle of securing 
evidence by thumb-screws and the rack began to outrage 
men’s consciences the practice was stubbornly defended on 
the ground that justice could not be maintained if it was 
abandoned. Few of us will doubt that humanity has gained 
by the abolition of the torture-chamber; and that “third 
degree ” methods where they survive are hardly creditable to 
civilisation. Many of us will maintain that the parallel with 
war is not inexact — that war does not necessarily promote 
the ends of justice since victory neither attests nor advances 
righteousness; that modern war involves wholesale and 
hideous massacres which are in fact more unjust than any 
injustice perpetrated deliberately ; and that in any case it is 
less morally evil to endure injustice than to invoke the use of 
instruments of torment which make the mediaeval torture- 
chamber look relatively humane. 
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A false Antithesis 


But the antithesis is one of those fallacies by which men 
in moments of righteous indignation are easily bequiled. 
Injustice is a-word which rouses and rightly rouses all our 
decent instincts : we feel that it is an evil which if tolerated 
debases the standards of human life, and, not without risk 
of Pharisaism, we delight to protest against it. War, though 
Versailles ought to have warned us that it does not and cannot 
produce justice, and though the last twenty years should have 
stripped it of its glamour, is still regarded as morally respect- 
able and emotionally glorious. The fact that we can still 
say “ injustice or war ” as if the one were universally damnable 
and the other an alternative which every normal man ought 
to prefer is proof enough of our lack of realism. 

At a time when the conscience of mankind has been deeply 
and properly shocked by the flagrant injustice of national 
aggression and racial hatred, it is natural that men who have 
been working for collective security and an international 
police-force should be ready to act as if those dreams had 
come true. In England there have been many who unwarned 
by the fate of Abyssinia encouraged the Czechs to rely upon 
collective action by the League, and who during the summer, 
when it became clear that the obligations of Article XVI had 
been generally abandoned, were ready to replace it by a 
Franco-Russian-British alliance, or even to urge that Britain 
should undertake the réle of international dictatorship, 
enforcing its own view of justice as judge and policeman. 
No one, least of all an Englishman, will wish to minimise the 
wrongs done to the Czechs, or can regard without penitence 
and shame the sufferings and oppression to which they have 
been exposed. It is a generous impulse that bids us share 
their sufferings by making war on their behalf — generous 
but surely blind and unreasoning. For the result could only 
have been to extend for them and for the world the area of 
destruction, to involve millions of similar human beings in 
vastly greater calamities, and to see the hatred of injustice 
spread into the bloodlust and bitterness which we fostered 
twenty years ago. War in its modern form cannot create 
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peace or justice : we who fought, as we believed, to protect or 
avenge Belgium are not so satisfied with the effects of our 
efforts as to have any faith in the possibility of establishing 
righteousness. by high explosive and poison gas. 

Must we then sit still and let the aggressor triumph ? Is 
there no way of breaking the vicious circle, war, revenge, hate, 
aggression, war? That is the question which as war becomes 
more obviously suicidal is being asked with a world-wide 
insistence. . 

In terms of practical policies the answer can only be found 
in the federalising of mankind and the creation of a real 
international government with its own executive law-courts 
and council — a League of Nations which shall be more than 
a meeting-place of sovereign states. We had hoped that the 
existing. League could fulfil this function; and there were 
opportunities even after the secession of the United States 
when such a future might perhaps have been attained. It is 
easy to bewise after the event, easy to blame the chauvinism of 
France or the imperialism of Britain or the isolationism of 
America, the concentration upon disarmament, the refusal to 
deal fairly with Germany, the neglect of Article XIX. But 
we are not now conducting a post morlem ; and whatever the 
immediate causes of disease the underlying weakness was 
plainly the failure to get rid of the hates and fears created by 
four years of carnage. Probably the speeding up of the time- 
factor is largely responsible : we expected a generation and 
a half of peace : no historian or statesman realised that within 
twenty years of the greatest of all wars the world would be 
ready for another bloodbath. But there too is evidence that 
war in its modern form is an instrument incapable of producing 
peace. When after the Abyssinian tragedy some of us pleaded 
that conciliation and the development of its economic and 
social functions ought to replace sanctions as the primary 
business of the League we were too late — and the stalwarts of 
the Covenant paid no heed to our plea. 


The Christian Answer to Injustice 


A League is essential : the present League is moribund : 
can we break the vicious circle by its revival? That will 
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depend upon whether there exists any other means than war 
for overcoming injustice; any means of giving effective 
expression to man’s desire for peace, a desire which the recent 
crisis showed to be universal ; any instrument for strengthen- 
ing the forces of trust and good-will. 

A Christian ought to have no hesitation. His whole faith 
is centred upon the conviction that in Christ crucified is 
revealed a way, the only way, of breaking the entail of evil, 
of overcoming injustice, and of creating a true community. 
The symbol of that way is not the sword but the cross ; and 
its heroes are not the warriors but the martyrs. If the 
Christian Church has not yet decided that its gospel is totally 
irreconcilable with modern war, it might at least realise that 
the war-mongers know this perfectly well; that the under- 
mining of Christianity is an essential policy in the programme 
of the totalitarian states; and that churches which have 
denounced war as a devilish evil cannot do evil that good may 
come without deserving damnation. 

Moreover the Christian, if he takes his religion seriously, 


owes an allegiance to Christ and the Christian society that | 


transcends any obligation of race or nation. Whatever rights 
may pertain to Caesar, the early disciples refused to wage war 
at his behest or to resist his aggression by other means than 
those of non-violent fortitude. And today the Church is or 
should be in a far stronger position than when the Epistle to 
the Romans was written. That the Christian way of dealing 
with injustice involves much more than passive acceptance, 
that it implies not only a compassion for and service of its 
victims, but an actual self-identification with them, and that 
Christendom is too deeply divided both in its understanding 
of the faith and in its organisation of the fellowship to exercise 
its ministry effectively, will not be disputed. But a ministry 
of reconciliation is its central task; and it is surely obvious 
that to acquiesce in or support another world-war is a flagrant 
apostasy. 

The Church and its members cannot meet injustice by 
resort to methods demonstrably unjust : whatever is true of 
the past, there cannot be today any “just ” war, since the 
conditions laid down, for example by St. Thomas, cannot now 
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be fulfilled by any war. Nor can the Church resign its claim 
that loyalty to Christ, overrides all other loyalties and that 
Christ is lord of all life, not merely of the individual but of the 
community, not merely in matters sacred but in matters 
secular. The Church in the first century met the Empire 
weak in numbers (“ not many wise nor noble ”), ill-equipped 
with theology or organisation, strong only in its loyalty to 
Christ, in its zeal for his service, in its love and fellowship. 
But by the power of the Cross, by non-violence, martyrdoms 
and evangelism, it overcame the world. That way is still 
open. Is it not time for Christians to give it a trial ? 


Can Christians influence Foreign Policy ? 


Rose TERLIN 


In the past few months we have witnessed the breakdown 
of the monumental efforts of the last two decades to build an 
international order. In place of order, we now have anarchy ; 
in place of mutual agreements, bullying ; in place of reliance 
upon peaceful means, we have left only reliance upon force 
and the threat of force. In such a situation, Christians are 
inclined to be quiescent, and thus to yield weakly before the 
magnitude of the forces shaping the direction of history. To 
the degree to which our efforts as Christians have been 
characterized by liberal, bourgeois optimism, by blindness to 
the real nature of the forces shaping the policy of nations, 
by a rationalistic confidence in the power of “ sweet reason- 
ableness ” to control anarchic and exploiting forces, to the 
degree to which these have characterized our efforts at peace, 
we may well retire in confusion from the appalling realities 
of the present international scene. If Christians do become 
quiescent and if we are now content merely to call down the 
blessing of God and the church upon what statesmen choose 
to call “ peace ”, we reveal the fact that we have been acting 
not as Christians, but as secular citizens of good-will. The 
nature of the Christian faith is such that Christians musi seek 
to influence the policy of their governments and to influence 
it according to certain well-defined principles. 
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Political Responsibility is unavoidable 


However, before analysing these principles, it would be 
well to point to certain difficulties which emerge as soon as one 
raises the question of the réle of Christians in affecting foreign 
policy. The first obvious difficulty is that Christians living in 
totalitarian states are for the most part powerless to act on 
matters of public policy, and especially of foreign policy. Yet 
this is not to infer that they have no responsibility. The 
struggle of Christian groups against a State which seeks to 
make itself god is, by the very challenge which they offer to the 
basic presuppositions of the totalitarian state, undermining 
its influence and weakening its aggressive policy. For 
Christians living in countries where they can, as citizens, 
influence government policy, there are also very real difficulties 
to be faced. In the first place, while Christians are agreed on 
the general objectives which foreign policy should serve, they 
have no common agreement on method, nor have they any 
common analysis of the problem. The result is that 
Christians are often good on general principles but weak on 
specific action. This results in ineffectiveness in making the 
Christian insights felt in the quarters from which action does 
come. We Christians tend to feel that our general “ Christian 
attitude ”, a spirit of good-will, covers everything and it is 
therefore not necessary to get the facts of a given situation and 
determine where our moral responsibility lies relative to 
specific issues. If we are Christian enough to recognize that 
men and nations are evil, that they are self-seeking and 
hypocritical, then we tend to judge this evil as a generalized 
condition of human life and history, rather than to discover 
and condemn it in specific terms, as it manifests itself in 
immediate issues. General principles, however valid, are 
made real only in concrete situations near at hand which 
involve personal decisions. There is a further difficulty in 
that influencing foreign policy involves group political action, 
and Christian groups are composed of individuals with very 
different. political convictions. How can a Student Christian 
Movement, for example, support one foreign policy as against 
another, when they have no common political agreement ? 
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Finally, there is the difficulty that Christians often dislike the 
necessities of politics, with its compromises and pressure 
groups. We prefer to make a pronouncement which states 
clearly and lucidly what we think, even though nothing is 
ever done about it. This is not to imply that pronouncements 
are not effective ; they simply are not adequate to determine 
foreign policy. Their function is to provide a basis for action, 
not a substitute for it. But political action is group action 
and groups are never as moral nor as pure in their motives as 
individuals may strive to be. And so Christians as a whole 
seek to avoid politics, being content to “do their duty ” 
as citizens. Meanwhile, those who do not regard themselves 
as above the sordid necessities of politics have things their own 
way. 
Although the difficulties are many and complex, and the 
present international scene is appalling to contemplate, 
Christians can and must seek to affect foreign policy as 
Christians, or else see the Christian Faith go into eclipse. The 
fact that discouragement and bewilderment relative to 
international affairs are as prevalent in the Christian Church 
today as in the public generally indicates that we have been 
too content merely to reflect the liberal revolutionary 
optimism of secular peace groups. Our first task, therefore, 
is to return to the basic Christian insights concerning the 
relations between men derived from the Christian revelation 
of the nature of God and man, and from our experience as to 
the process by which God has worked through man and 
history. These insights must then be made relevant to the 
immediate issues confronting our respective nations and to the 
action we take to affect the foreign policy of our governments. 


Basic Christian Principles 


a. The first and most basic Christian principle is God 
created man in his own image. This means that man is 
always a creature, conditioned by time and place, finite in his 
understandings and judgments. When man seeks to escape 
these limitations and to make a god of himself or his nation he 
pursues patterns of behavior which bring about the doom of 
the very values which he is seeking to make ultimate. 
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Because man is a creature of God, the obligation upon man 

is to make this creation a source of praise to God. All policies 

on the part of nations and men which degrade and exploit 

others for their own ends are anathema in the sight of God. i 


b. The God revealed to us in Jesus Christ is a God of all 
men, nations, and races, before Whom all individuals and 
states stand as equals. National policies directed toward 
making a demigod of one nation or its leader are in clear 
contraposition to this Christian teaching. Likewise all efforts 
of nations to be the sole judge of their own claims to abrogate 
unto themselves the exclusive privilege of determining right 
and wrong in their relations with other nations, are opposed 
by Christians, not only because they are destructive of all 
basis of international order, but primarily because they are 
evil, standing in direct opposition to the desire of God for the 
nations. When a nation seeks to make itself a god and by 
the force or the threat of force to impose its claims on others, 
Christians should oppose not only the claims of such a nation, 
but any collaboration with it, for “ an evil tree cannot bring 
forth sound fruit ”. The God revealed to us in Jesus Christ 
is a God Who has a will for the nation, as for the individual. 
The desire of God for the nations is justice and righteousness in 
all their dealings with other nations. The difficulty for 
Christians is not so much to know what justice is, as to risk 
the unpopularity of standing out for the policy which is truly 
a just policy, because every nation clothes its self-interest 
in pious and righteous phrases, and it is difficult to challenge 
the reality behind the clichés. 


c. The resources of the earth are the gifts of God to man 
to be used to raise the level of life for all men, and not for the 
privilege and power of the few men and nations who have the 
armed might to conquer them. The Christian theo-centric 
‘view of creation stands absolutely against all national policies 
which seek political and economic control of the resources of 
the earth in the interests of the few rather than the many. 
This places the obligation on Christians to work not for a more 
just distribution of colonies, for example, but for the end of the 
whole colonial system. 
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d. Christians are members of the world-wide Body of 
Christ, and therefore have a special sense of the inter- 
dependence of all nations and peoples. When any part of the 
Christian community is injured by the policy of a nation, all 
are injured. This means that Christians cannot support a 
foreign policy which seeks to provide protection and security 
for their own nation without any consideration for the fate 
of others. 

Thus the loyalty of a Christian to the interests of his own 
nation is qualified in many ways. Absolute devotion and 
commitment to the God of the Christian Faith qualifies our 
devotion to our nation, race, and class. But this is not to infer 
that a Christian is a romantic idealist, dreaming of the day 
when nations will cease to exist. Rather, these insights 
constitute the very ground of existence, the only reality upon 
which nations can act and save themselves from the doom 
inherent in all arrogant nationalism and racialism, inherent 
in all policies which allow for the exploitation of people or the 
resources of the earth in the interests of afew. The Christian 
is thus realistic enough to know that the judgment of God is 
upon all nations not only in their clearly wrong acts of 
aggression and exploitation of others, but likewise in their 
most, righteous acts which generally carry a large measure of 
hypocrisy. This implies that while the Christian loves his 
nation and seeks to make it more just and righteous, he is 
realistic about the pretensions of every nation in determining 
the justice and righteousness of its own cause. While man is 
created in the image of God, and while all of creation should 
work together to praise God, we are confronted by all of the 
grim facts of contemporary civilization which deny this. The 
ignominy, indignities, and brutalities which are heaped upon 
whole classes, races, and nations today are evidences of the 
inherent sinfulness of man. Christians are presumably 
“reconciled to God ”, having found in the message of Jesus 
Christ the way to salvation, and therefore are called upon to 
witness in all of their relationships to this salvation, and to 
assume responsibility in their political as well as in their 
personal life to act on these fundamental truths. 
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Practical Applications 


\ While these fundamentals must condition all Christian 
social and political action, they need to be made relevant to 
the immediate conflicts between nations and to the factors 
which cause these conflicts. Modern wars are political and 
economic in their roots. The political obstacles to a peaceful 
and ordered relationship between nations lie in the intense 
national sovereignty, by which each nation anarchically seeks 
to pursue its selfish will. This type of nationalism against 
which Christians must stand takes many forms : imperialism, 
national socialism, isolationism, revisionism. The economic 
causes of war which are perhaps most fundamental lie today 
in the struggle of nations to secure raw materials and resources 
at prices which will assure them a dominant place in the world 
market. This kind of economic exploitation takes many 
forms also : colonial conquest, formation of monopolistic 
groups who control sources and price of raw materials, and a 
ruthless competitive struggle for the control of world markets. 
Christians, whose unconditioned loyalty is to the God Who is 
revealed in Jesus Christ, cannot be party to a foreign policy 
which is determined by these kinds of political and economic 
forces. While national policy is determined by such political 
and economic patterns, there can be no order or peace in the 
world. Christian groups in each nation must study the parti- 
cular problems and policies of their own country and be realistic 
about the underlying factors and interests which determine 
the role which their country is playing in the world of nations. 

The Christian contribution to the solution of these complex 
and difficult issues does not lie in offering a new program. 
Rather it lies in a new attitude and in a sense of membership 
in a God-given community which transcends the man-made 
frontiers of nation, race, and creed. Thus in seeking to 
support a foreign policy for his nation which is consistent with 
his fundamental attitude as a Christian, he must equip 
himself with the necessary facts and then make a choice 
between the various concrete possibilities offered his nation 
as to which particular foreign policy he will lend his weight. 
This will mean that having decided as Christians what our 
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policy should be, we then proceed to work within the 
established political channels and with secular groups to 
secure this foreign policy. In working with groups which for 
reasons other than ours are committed to the same policy, 
we must always make it clear that we are doing so because we 
are Christians. | ‘ 

In raising the question whether or not Christians can 
influence foreign policy, we must recognize that Christians do 
influence foreign policy all the time in their réle as citizens. 
By all the political choices we make and fail to make we help 
to determine the direction which our nation takes in both 
domestic and world affairs. We are inclined to feel that 
because we have no common political convictions as Christians 
even within a given nation we cannot as Christians influence 
foreign policy. Clearly it is not the task of the Church, 
as a Church, to make political commitments, but this is not 
to say that lay groups within the Church may not as Christian 
organizations take political action. There have been many 
instances where such groups representing people of very 
diverse political outlook have been able through common 


study to come to an agreement for united action. I will give . 


only two illustrations of this which have recently come to my 
attention. 


Christian Action illustrated 


The Y.W.C.A. of the U.S.A. is a lay organization of 
Christian women representing every class of economic life in 
America — industrial girls and unemployed participate in 
policy-making, together with business and professional women 
and women of wealth and leisure. There is a Public Affairs 
Committee which studies and acts upon social and inter- 
national questions. Agreement is reached on the most 
controversial issues through a process of careful study based 
upon the examination of all points of view in the light of 
the basic principles of our Christian faith. Christian forces 
within the U.S.A. are divided over the question as to whether 
the best policy for America to pursue in the present inter- 
national situation is one of neutrality and isolation, or one of 
assuming a responsible place in the world of nations, lending 
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their weight to effective measures to stop aggression. After 
long study and discussion the latter policy was adopted 
because it was felt that as a part of a Christian World 
Community they cannot be indifferent to what happens to the 
members of the Christian body in other parts of the world. 
On the basis of this general policy action on specific issues is 
taken in the name of the Y.W.C.A. While the position 
arrived at here does not represent the only Christian position 
upon this issue, it is nevertheless significant in that it 
indicates that a group of people deeply divided on a specific 
issue can come to a much larger measure of agreement and 
effective action when they are willing to bring their differences 
before the search-light of factual analysis and of their Christian 
faith. There are times when such honest struggle does not 
yield unity, in which event it is essential for Christians of both 
points of view to find the community organizations through 
whom they can express their convictions. This, however, 
should not be done without first trying to locate the particular 
action which all points of view within the Christian group can 
agree to take together. 

The second illustration is concerned with action taken by 
a group in the Christian Association in a large University in 
the U.S.A. The students of this University Christian 
Association having come to an agreement upon certain 
objectives for American foreign policy undertook to educate 
the voters of the most strategic election districts in the city 
on the importance of sending men to Congress who had a 
constructive foreign policy. This task involved months of 
house-to-house visitation. The Congressman of this district 
was one of the most chauvinistic members of a committee 
dealing with military affairs. He was defeated in the 
election and publicly credited his defeat to the work of this 
group of students. The man who was elected consulted this 
Peace Action Committee before voting on matters dealing 
with foreign policy. Christians can be effective in foreign 
policy if they are willing to do the hard thinking and hard 
work which political action based upon an informed electorate 
requires. These two illustrations are selected from the action 
of Christian groups in the Uuited States because the writer 
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is now travelling there, but such examples could be multiplied 
from experiences of S.C.M.s in many countries. 


Apply your Pacifism 


Christians find themselves most deeply divided over the 
question of violence and non-violence. They often tend to be 
ineffective in influencing foreign policy because their major 
efforts go into convincing others that they must be absolute 
pacifists or, on the other hand, that they must support 
collective security. This serves to weaken the Christian 
impact seriously. Is it not most important for us at this 
critical moment in international affairs to unite on those 
policies which call for immediate action, and which we can 
agree upon, whether our Christian convictions lead us to be 
absolute pacifists or not ?_ In the first place, we can all agree 
that our nations should not be giving material aid and 
assistance to aggressor nations, especially when they are 
engaged in open conflict as in Spain and the Far East. We 
cannot condemn war and aggression and then be silent or even 
ignorant of the role which our respective nations are playing | 
in such aggression. There are nations today whose whole — 
national economy is devoted to one end : making that nation 
a more effective instrument for war. How can Christians 
who feel that war is condemned by God (whether that 
conviction makes them pacifists or not) allow their govern- 
ments to make concessions and provide loans and raw 
materials to such nations, thus increasing the effectiveness of 
their war machine 2? We can also agree to secure aid for the 
victims of national and racial aggression. We must, however, 
not be satisfied with this alone, for we cannot be content 
merely to aid the victims without also taking effective 
political measures to prevent the aggression. It is a rather 
sad spectacle to see Christian groups working so hard for 
relief funds while the policies of their nations permit the 
strengthening of aggression through the supplying of war 
materials and strengthening the aggressors through con- 
cessions. 

Within each nation the Christian forces will be able to 
find many other issues of foreign policy on which they can 
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take united action. Such action we cannot fail to take, for, 
it is only the power of such witness that gives evidence, in a 
pagan world, that we worship a God of all nations and races, 
a God of justice and righteousness, a God of judgment and 
love, a God Who is a living God, Whose arm is not shortened, 
and in Whose Holy Will alone lies the hope of peace for all 
men and nations. 


The Christian Community and International 
Conflict 
TL Koo 


Twenty years have passed since the first Armistice Day in 
1918. Yet we are no nearer peace today than in 1914. On 
the contrary, since 1931, when Japan flouted the League 
Covenant and invaded Manchuria, international conflict has 
been on the increase. This has caused a wave of disillusion- 
ment to sweep over the world. The facts and our hopes about. 
our international world seem so far apart. In Asia, one of the 
most wanton and brutal wars of aggression rages on un- 
checked. In Europe, the Munich Settlement has set such a 
high premium upon the efficacy of armed force in inter- 
national conflicts that the tempo of rearmament in every 
country has since been definitely stepped up. People all over 
the world are saying “ What is the use? War will come 
whatever we do. So let us get ready speedily.” 


Pessimism or Rededication 


Among Christians I find the same spirit of disillusionment. 
In certain quarters, there is a silent resignation to the 
inevitability of war because man is living in a sinful world. 
In other quarters, there is an inglorious desire “to pass the 
buck ” to God by saying “ we cannot do anything to change 
the international situation by our own effort. God alone 
can do it.” And many have simply lost their nerve for any 
form of creative work in the area of international conflicts 
and are concentrating on the negative effort of “ keeping out of 
war”. A Christian Community filled with this kind of 
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defeatist pessimism is obviously of no use either for the 
purposes of God or the hopes of man. 

What is needed then before we can speak of anything else, 
is an inner change in the Christian Community itself. It needs 


to renew its own faith in the supremacy of God and the 


reality of His Will in history. It needs to rededicate itself 
in joyous abandon to obey that will in our present day life. 
A community is only worthy of the name of Christian if, on 
the one hand, it is constantly using its contemporary 
experience to deepen its insight in and devotion to the 
purposes of God on earth; and, on the other hand, if it is 
constantly taking the will of God to challenge and test man’s 
contemporary ways of thought and life. Such a community 
will indeed be “ the light of the world ”, and a city “set ona 
hill ”. 

A revitalised Christian Community has a great part to 
play in the area of international conflicts. I can see it at work 
in two spheres — the political and the spiritual. Let us 
discuss its work in the political sphere first. 

Since the close of the World War in 1918, the nations of 
the world have followed two lines of development. One 
group espoused nationalism and carried it to the nth degree, 
resulting in the creation of the totalitarian state. Another 
group championed internationalism and tried to develop an 
international structure in which each state will play a 
cooperative part. The former is the way to dictatorships. 
The latter is the way to democracy. Armed force is the last 
word in a dictatorship both within its own borders and in. 
relation to its neighbors. Cooperation through international 
law is the program of the democratic group. 

For the past twenty years, these two divergent ideologies 


have been struggling for mastery in the political thought and 


life of man. The outcome of this struggle will determine to a 
large extent whether in the immediate future armed force or 
international law will rule in the area of international conflicts. 
One leads to the perpetuation of the war method. The other 
gives promise of peace in international relations. 

As a Christian Community living in this kind of a world, 
we believe in and are working for the creation of an inter- 
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national order in which each state will play a cooperative part 
within the structure of international law. We believe this is 
the only way for nations to solve their international problems 
_ with each other peacefully. 


National Sovereignty or Cooperation 


Here then is the basic issue in the political sphere con- 
fronting us as a Christian community. ‘Stated practically, 
it is this. Can we as sovereign national units create and 


operate successfully international processes and structures_ 


for the peaceful solution of international conflicts which all 
nations will respect and work with ? The whole matter of 
peace and war depends on the answer to this question. 

Both governments and peace groups all over the world 
have labored over this question since the end of the World 
War. Yet judging by the present status of our world, the 
results have been pitifully small. The reason for the com- 
paratively meagre results attained is that there is a curious 
confusion in the minds of many who are sincere workers for 
peace. They think of peace as a condition of life in which 
there will be no conflict and everything will be serene and 
idyllic between nation and nation. Human experience thus 
far does not warrant such a view of peace. Life will always 
be full of conflicts. If man has learned to resolve conflict by 
peaceful methods, we shall have peace. If force remains the 
final arbitor in conflict, then war is unavoidable. 

This confusion has been responsible for the focussing of 
peace efforts of the past twenty years mainly along two lines 


neither of which touch the fundamental issue involved in ° 


international conflicts. 

The first is that most governments made disarmament 
their principal approach to international peace for the first 
twelve years after the World War. This is a major mistake 
in strategy. Disarmament is useful but it is not a method of 
settling international disputes and its effect on reducing 
international conflict is secondary. The primary question 
for peace has always been the creation of processes and 
organisations which can substitute for war as a method of 
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settling international quarrels. Failing this, no amount of 
disarmament will prevent wars from recurring. 

The second is that most peace groups have advocated 
pacifism as their way to peace. There is nothing wrong in 
advocating pacifism. It is a great spiritual achievement to 
be able to renounce war for oneself for all times and under all 
circumstances. The weakness of pacifism is that it is mainly 
an attitude and very little a program of peace. It is like a 
great soul without-a body. It is a ghost, and ghosts are not 
effective. 

To put our work in this political sphere on a sound basis, 
the Christian Community must grapple with two basic 
problems, namely, the ideological problem of the doctrine 
of absolute national sovereignty in an international world and 
the practical problem of how to deal with international law- 
breakers. Until these two problems are met successfully 
our effort to create an international order will be doomed to 
failure. : 

The doctrine of absolute national sovereignty has been a 
potent factor in the development of every modern state. 
Under this doctrine, each individual state claims it is an 
absolutely sovereign unit over/ which no external authority 
can super-impose itself. If the world is just one big state, 
then such a claim will create no difficulty. But this is not the 
case. The world is made up of sixty odd states and when 
each claims to be absolutely sovereign, a law unto itself, the 
inevitable result is international chaos, with the militarily 
larger nations bullying the lesser ones. This, in essence, is 
the international situation today. 

As long as this doctrine of absolute national sovereignty 
remains unchallenged and unchanged, it will nullify any 
attempt at international cooperation because, in the last. 
analysis, it cuts the ground from under any such attempt. 
Therefore, our task as a Christian Community is to help men 
and women in all countries to realise that in order to build up 
any international organisation we must begin voluntarily to 
condition our idea of absolute national sovereignty in favor of 
a larger international purpose. In other words, in an 
increasingly inter-dependent world, our only hope for the 
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future lies in international cooperation.. To make this 
cooperation possible, the nations of the world must learn that. 
they are living in a world with other nations just like them- 
selves so that national sovereignty can be only a relative and 
not an absolute concept. 

This will be a difficult lesson to learn. But I have no 
doubt the nations will learn it for as individuals living 
together in local communities we have already gone through 
this experience. As individuals, we no longer assert we are 
absolutely sovereign beings. We have learned to respect the 
rights of other human beings like ourselves and to exercise 
our own rights within a structure of laws voluntarily adopted 
by ourselves, hmiting our individual sovereignty in favor of 
a common social purpose. Only by doing so, has human 
society emerged through painful centuries from chaos to a 
semblance of an ordered community. As national units we 
have to learn the same lesson, and the sooner we learn it, the 
quicker we will reach that ordered international community 
of nations we all dream about. 


Force or Injustice 


Next, let us take up the practical problem of how to deal 
with international law-breakers. As long as we dodge this 
problem our international work will always lack reality. If 
a nation can flout with impunity the common decisions of an 
international body then we might just as well give up making 
any pretense to create an international order of law and 
good-will which all nations will respect and work with. The 
only way to deal with international law-breakers at the 
present stage of world development is to devise some form of 
collective coercion exercised through an international body. 

Unfortunately, the Christian Community is divided in 
itself on this point. Some believe, as a Christian Community, 
we cannot sanction coercive force in the constitution of any 
international agency. Moral persuasion is the only method 
they will stand for. Others believe that moral persuasion 
alone is not sufficient. Some form of collective coercion is 
necessary if we are to implement our common verdict upon 
any given international situation. These would stand for 
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the organisation of an international police force placed at the 
disposal of an international body. 

As long as we are torn between these two positions unable | 
to make up our minds, our nerve for action is cut . . . We 
have spent more time bickering over this question in peace 
groups than on working for peace itself. Personally, I see no 
contradiction in holding to both positions. When all men 
become truly religious at heart, then moral persuasion will 
be sufficient. We can be working towards such a goal. But 
mankind in 1938 is far from this goal. So in order to establish 
the beginnings of an international order of justice and 
cooperation, a certain amount of coercive force is necessary 
for use against those nations which insist upon being inter- 
national law-breakers. x 

As individual Christians in our respective communities we 
have ,accepted this dual position without question. We 
support, morally and through our taxes, a police force, a 
system of law courts, prisons and even capital punishment to 
protect the community against habitual law-breakers. These 
are methods of coercion. But we also support schools, 
welfare organisations, churches, etc. These are methods of 
persuasion. Why can we not do the same in the inter- 
national sphere and make a beginning instead of eternally 
arguing about what to do? We can move only one step at 
atime. Between the present conditions in our international 
world and the goal we want to reach, there is a long via 
dolorosa we have to travel. Let us as a Christian Community 
start on this way one step ata time instead of trying to skip 
over the intervening steps to reach our goal all in one jump. 


Ultimate Loyalties 


Let us now pass on to the spiritual sphere and see what 
is the work we must do there. I will mention two basic issues 
in this sphere, for the Christian Community facing a world of 
international conflict. While I speak here of the political and 
spiritual as two spheres, they are not really separate from each 
other. They are the two sides of a single question like the © 
two sides of a shield. 
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For every religious person, the international situation 
today confronts him with one spiritual issue of paramount 
importance, namely, does God or the nation come first in his 
life? If the nation comes first, then he has.no contribution 
to make in international conflicts except to play the réle of 
the bedside comforter to the wrecks of these conflicts. If 
God comes first, then the Christian becomes the rock on 
which all pseudo-totalitarian claims must finally break. 

Each time I meet a Japanese today I face this issue 
concretely. With China and Japan at war, I cannot but be 
conscious of the strain upon my Christianity and my sense of 
fellowship in a world-wide Christian Community. Frequent- 
ly, [have caught myself asking the question “ Will my religion 
be strong enough to stand the strain or will it break when I 
stand before a Japanese ?” The answer always is this. It 
will break if in my life my nation claims my first loyalty and 
love. It will stand if in my life my faith in and obedience to 
God come first. If my religion breaks under the strain, I 
cease to have any contribution to make in the international 
situation between China and Japan. If my religion holds 
under the strain, then I am still useful in the present situation. 
And I know now beyond a shadow of doubt that my faith will 
hold only if I place God above the nation. 

Yet what a choice to confront anyone who sincerely loves 
his country! Through it I hear again the words of our Lord 
“ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
ofme ”. But difficult as the choice is, there is no dodging the 
issue. Much as we all love our countries, we must also know 
that our countries are a mixture of the good and the bad. But 
the God of our faith is all good. Ifin our spiritual life we have 
not yet learned to love Him Who is all good more than that 
which is a mixture of the good and the bad, then we are not 
worthy of Him. 

The Christian Community then must stand firmly for this 
loyalty to God as having a claim upon its own life prior to 
its loyalty to the state. In so doing we shall be the spiritual 
anchor for the new international order struggling to be born. 
Are we ready to pay the price of this affirmation as a Christian 
Community living in a world of rampant nationalistic claims ? 
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Justice and Love 


The second basic issue in the spiritual sphere confronting 
the Christian Community in international conflict is the 
difficult practice of combining justice and love towards all 
men including even our enemies. Too often we divorce 
justice and love from each other. To exclude love and only de- 
mand justice we are demanding one-sided justice. To demand 
love and forget justice we sink into sloppy sentimentalism and 
merely carn the contempt of the world for ourselves. Only 
as we learn to be just and loving at the same time do we 
become redemptive in the influence we exert as a Christian 
Community. \ 

What I have just written is amply demonstrated in the 
international world today. When we have not learned to love 
all men as children of the same Father in Heaven, then we 
can demand justice for our own minority in another country 
and refuse the same justice to minorities in our own country. 
When we have not learned to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
then we see the phenomenon of great free peoples, founders 
of democracy and republicanism, holding in bondage subject 
peoples many times their own numbers. On the other hand, 
if we have not learned to be just where we want to love, then 
we simply earn the contempt of people and add to the general 
confusion in the international situation. The Munich Agree- 
ment is ample illustration of this. 

As a Christian Community, we must stand for both justice 
and love in our relations to our neighbor countries. Only 
when love is undergirded by justice it becomes creative, and 
only those who have learned to love as Christ loved know how 
to be just. It is difficult to achieve this combination especial- 
ly where national self-interest is predominant. But Christ 
has shown us a way. Jesus never condoned wrong and 
injustice and he never hated the person of the wrong-doer. 
He loved the sinner himself but he hated his sin. That is 
why sinners are not afraid of Jesus and through him many 
have come to know the joy of redeemed lives. But when we 
try to love a person or show good-will to a country we try to 
shut our eyes to the wrong-doing for fear of wounding their 
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sensibilities. And we even go as far as to recognise the fruits 
of such wrong-doings. Or else, when we do not love a person 
or a country, then we often lump the person or the country 
and the wrong-doing together and proceed to hate both. 
Hither way is un-Christian and achieves nothing in the area 
of international conflicts. 

To cry for love and justice together in an international 
world in which there is not much of either is like a voice crying — 
in the wilderness. But my faith tells me this voice will’one 
day be the same voice which will speak from the throne of 
Him Who said “I am the Lord which exerciseth loving 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth; for im 
these things I delight, saith the Lord ”. 

Now, a final word. Peace is not something which we can 
work for directly. We can only work for a quality of living 
one of the fruits of which is peace. The mission of the 
Christian Community in a world of international conflict is 
not to work for peace but to be itself a community of peace. 


A Discussion on the Expression by 
International Christian Movements of Moral 
Judgments on Political Affairs 


Notre: This discussion is based on notes of actual con- 
versations on the subject; but the characters are all 
composite and none represents any particular individual. 


Characters : 


Chairman Chairman 
A student who believes it to be the duty of 
Christian organizations to speak oul on 


international conflicts Peter 
A secretary of: an international Christian 

organizalion Secretary 
A sludeni from a country which is the victim 

of aggression John 


A student from a couniry considered as an 
aggressor Michael 
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Chairman: The question which we have to discuss is 
whether there are or are not times at which Christian move- 
ments are morally compelled to publish moral judgments on 
particular political situations. This question has been raised 
very sharply by events of the last few years in the Far East, 
Africa and Central Europe, and the heads of all international 
Christian movements have frequently received appeals or 
suggestions for such statements. We have in our Movement 
taken action through relief, special conferences, secretarial 
visits, and the promotion of personal contacts, but we have 
only very occasionally made public pronouncements.: We 
maust therefore first ask those who are convinced that such 
statements should, be made, to speak to us. 


. Peter: In my opinion the silence or equivocation of leaders 
in the Christian Churches in matters of this kind is a betrayal 
of their calling. The prophets did not hesitate to denounce 
actual political programmes ; but many people feel that the 
modern Churches are particularly blind to the moral issues 
raised by international conflicts. Under these circumstances 
Christian youth organizations have a special call to speak 
when older people remain silent for conventional reasons. 
Opportunism must not be allowed to silence conscience. 


Secretary : I regret the suggestion, that we have remained 
silent for opportunist reasons. We have not spoken out 
because to do so publicly would make it impossible for certain 
movements to continue in our fellowship. 


Michael: 1 confirm that. If a Christian international 
organization publishes statements criticising the policy of my 
country, not only are the links between our national move- 
ment and the rest endangered, but also our own Christian 
work may be seriously handicapped. 

Secretary: I would like to add another point. I believe 
that so far from being a necessary expression of righteous 
indignation a public pronouncement may be an easy way of 
relieving our conscience. It is too easy a way out. 

Peter: An honest statement of opinion by honest people 
is never “too easy”. An outward show of friendship which 
ignores deep injustices is not worth preserving. 
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John: I entirely agree. If you do not speak out, people 
will only think it is because of a cowardly fear of consequences. 
If you do, even if the movement in the aggressive country is 
suppressed, some men’s consciences there would respond to 
what they recognised as right. 


Michael : I do not think you quite understand the situation 
in my country. If a criticism of our government’s policy 
is published by an international organization, one of two 
results will actually follow. Either our national movement 
will be entirely suppressed ; or, in order to be free to carry on 
our regular evangelistic work, our leaders will have to pretend 
that they do not agree with the opinion published by the 
international movement with which they are affihated. In . 
either case our links with you are broken. 


Secretary: I can support that. The effect for instance of 
pronouncements which have been made in the past by Church 
leaders about acts of aggression by other countries has been to 
make some Christian groups in the countries concerned express 
themselves far more nationalistically than before. In fact 
friendly relations between sister churches in the same com- 
munion have been very seriously aff>cted by such actions. 


John: But the leaders of the Christian Churches have not 
been prevented by such reasons from speaking out strongly 
about “ Church conflicts ” in certain countries. 


Secretary: No. But that is a special situation. They 
spoke as Church leaders to another Church. They believed 
that their words would help fellow Christians who werealready 
consciously opposed to certain actions of their government. | 
Moreover, they were able to speak out precisely because they 
were not condemning general acts of foreign policy, but 
specific acts of aggression against the Church itself. It is 
quite a different matter to speak as leaders of international 
organizations, when Christian people in the country concerned 
do not agree with us concerning the moral issues at stake, and 
about acts of foreign policy. We strengthen our fellowship 
with Christians in some countries by saying that we fight 
alongside of them; but in other cases we should break our 
fellowship. 
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Michael: In some countries propaganda is so efficiently 
organized that no one — the Christians not excepted — has 
a fair view of the facts on which to base a moral judgment. 
Under such circumstances criticisms by outsiders are naturally 
regarded, even by Christians, as misguided and perhaps 
impertinent. 


Peter: In spite of what has been said I feel strongly that 
the worst thing in Christendom is the growing indifference to 
considerations of truth and “justice. Those who are in a 
position to know the truth ought to speak it. Those who 
recognize injustice must take every opportunity of appealing 
to the consciences of those who do not. There are times when 
conscience compels one to speak out! Let me go right back 
to fundamentals. I have reminded you that in the last resort 
the prophets were not afraid to speak out whatever the 
consequences to themselves or others. I would go further. 
Christ himself did everything possible to maintain contacts 
with the pharisees and others who oppressed him; but the 
moment came when he spoke very scathingly. What was 
the result? From the utilitarian point of view it was 
disastrous. His pronouncements only hardened the pharisees, 
yet he made them. There are moments when pronounce- 
ments must be made even if the result is to break one strand 
of international fellowship. 


John: 1 would like to support that. I feel very strongly 
that there are times when such a pronouncement must be 
made as a means of educating the consciences of Christians 
all over the world. 


Secretary : When Jesus spoke he knew that the end was the 
Cross for himself. If we were to speak we should be forcing 


another group of Christians to bear a Cross. That makes all 
the difference, 


Chairman: I think we are on an important point here 
which the example of pronouncements on “ Church conflicts ” 
has helped to demonstrate. Our problem is how “to speak 
the truth in love”. If the situation is such that a pronounce- 
ment definitely encourages the Christians in the country whose 
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government is criticised, and if therefore the pronouncement is 
made with their approval, it is a very different position from 
that which arises if we put fellow Christians in difficulties 
against their wills. But the situation in which a pronounce- 
ment may place a national movement in difficulties for which 
it is nol prepared is much more common. That is the kind of 
situation with which we are normally confronted. What are 
we to do then ? 


Peter : Even under those circumstances I think we ought to 
speak out. But I should make it clear that I am not asking 
that such pronouncements should be made harshly. Words 
ean be clear and courageous and yet still be spoken “in 
loye ”. The main point is that we should not stifle our 
consciences in those matters. 


John : I too feel that there are occasions when the facts are 
so clear that it is a necessity of conscience to speak. But 
there is another reason for doing so. There are two parties 
in every conflict. I think you are in danger of thinking only 
of the effect of such a pronouncement on one of them. 


Secretary : What do you mean by that ? 


John: Simply that we have been speaking all the time of 
the effect in the country whose government’s action is 
criticised. But if the moral significance of certain acts of 
ageression is apparently ignored by international Christian 
opinion, the faith of Christians in countries which are suffering 
from aggression may be undermined. On the other hand, if 
you speak, you will strengthen the faith of those who are 
resisting aggression. 


Secretary: True. But we come back to the point that such 
utterances will probably lead to a break of fellowship with 
Christian groups-in the “aggressive” country. Are you 
prepared to face that result ? 


John : Quite frankly I see no point in maintaining a merely 
sentimental or formal fellowship. 


Peter: There has been too much hypocrisy about these 
things in the past. Christian fellowship must be based on a 
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common recognition of the demands of God’s justice as well as 
of love. 
Michael: But public pronouncements are not the only 


ways in which sympathy and judgment may be expressed. 
Our friend John knows even better than I do how great is the 


~ value in this connection of private letters and personal visits 


from leaders of other movements. 


Secretary : I am sure you are right there. My answer to 
our friend Peter is that the fact that our international 
organizations have not often made pronouncements does not 
mean that they have been inactive or cowardly. For instance 
the very existence of our international movement has made 
it possible for Christian leaders in countries in conflict to 
maintain contact, and, directly or through international 
secretaries, to speak the truth in love to one another. _ 


Peter: 1 should make it clear that I am not asking for 
public pronouncements in every case. I only say that there 
are moments when such pronouncements should be made; 
that I believe that some, perhaps many, of those occasions 
have been missed in the past ; and that I am very concerned 
that occasions when pronouncements should be made should 
be missed less often in the future. 


Michael: That does make things easier! From my point 
of view the important thing is that you should not speak in 
ignorance of the price which Christians in my country might 
have to pay for your words, especially if you speak publicly. 
If we have had proof of your Christian sympathy with us in a 
difficult situation, and feel that our fellow Christians in other 
countries are really trying to understand us, then we are more 
likely to be helped by expressions of your moral judgments 
on our country’s policy — especially if you express your 
opinion to us privately. 

John: I agree with the Secretary that, under some circum- 
stances, to publish a resolution may be “ too easy a way out”. 
We have very much appreciated letters which we have 
received from other countries, special visits from international 
secretaries, and the material help you have given for student 
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relief. But I am not satisfied with the discussion. I had 
hoped that a clearer lead could have been given. Do you or 


do you not think that my country is the victim of wicked | 


injustice ? From what you have said to me personally I 
believe you do think that it is. If so, why don’t you 
encourage us by saying so publicly ? If you don’t it is hard 
for us to feel that you really care. 


Chairman: I fear John is right and we have not got very 
far. Personally I would like to remind you of his point that 
some kinds of public pronouncements may be of great value in 
educating the consciences of Christian people in other 
countries than those directly concerned. Perhaps this is 
primarily a task for the different national movements. 

In conclusion I would like to say one thing more. We 
must carry on far more seriously all those activities which 
strengthen the fellowship between our movements ; the value 
of student relief funds and of maintaining personal contacts 
(through visits and delegations, through special conferences, 
international secretaries and correspondence) is very great. 
The arrangement of special days of common prayer by move- 
ments affected by international conflict is another most 
important thing to have in mind. But we must take Peter’s 
words to heart and beware of feeling that these are all that is 
required of us. For instance relief fund work is very 
important ; but, as a friend in China wrote the other day, 
“there is a subtle danger about relief for those who administer 
it. It becomes a relief forthem.” There is need for a great 
deal more hard thinking and praying about our specific 
Christian responsibilities as “peacemakers” and as men 
entrusted with some vision of the righteous judgments of God. 
Our friend Peter has made us all feel that we may have been 
deaf to the call of God to speak out on occasions in the past. 
Let us try much harder to discover how and when we should 
together speak out in the future. 
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THE GENERAL SECRETARY’S TRAVEL DIARY 


France 


It is a very short journey from London to Paris, but for me, as for 
my average fellow countryman, it has always been an adveniure. But 
in August there was the added spice of leaving London as a national 
secretary, and arriving in Paris as a Federation one! It was a good 
General Commiiiee at which to make a beginning in my new job, since 
in accordance with our altered Constitution there was such a fine 
representation of many countries. Even more valuable was the sense of 
purpose for the future, which has now emerged in the Three Year Plan. 
The news of the suppression of the German Movemeni affected all our 
thinking, but the response was not one of despair, bui of seriousness. 
There never was a time when the quality of our work in the Federation 
mattered more. 


Geneva 


During the last week of September I was due in the Geneva Office at 
the close of my holiday. As I waited in London it looked as if the plans 
we had made in August would be thrown badly out of gear. On 
September 27 I flew to Geneva for consultation with my colleagues, and 
when I arrived I was given the news that the “ Munich” meeting was 
to take place. And so from discussion on how ito help young men ai 
war we turned io discussion on where to find any moral values in 
international relationships. It was a very disillusioned Geneva in 
which I began my work. 

But October was not all European politics. I made my _ first 
acquaintance with the Federation Office, and what a friendly place I 
found it. My one regret was that iis presiding genius, W. A. Visser 
l Hooft, had necessarily to be ejected by the machinery which accepted me! 
Happily he will remain in Geneva, and I fancy he will continue to find 
himself involved in the active life of the Federation. “Wim” is still 
ihe editor of this august periodical, but these notes will escape his eagle 
eye, and so I can take some risks! We speak of men “raised up by 
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God ” for His service and the words could not be used more appositely 
than in this case. His training as a theologian, his gift of tongues, his 
interest in human affairs, and the vigour of his personality have all been 
used creatively in this work amongst students. With every member of 
General Committee, and every national leader, I welcome him as 
Chairman, and I fancy that no more dignified ecclesiastical body will ever 
steal away his heart from us! 


Czechoslovakia 


Once again I had io fly, this time as the only means of reaching 
Prague in the end of October. Jt was a glorious autumn day as we 
soared high above fleecy clouds, when suddenly I realised that we were 
crossing the dispuied frontiers. The’ clouds seemed to symbolise the 
cotton wool with which the politicians of Europe cover up these sores which 
are so frequent and so painful. Bui two or three days in Prague and 
Bratislava removed all the cotton wool for me. Here was a nation in 
pain, not so much of body, as of spirit. It seems impossible in 
international affairs to right past wrongs without creating new ones. 
The disillusionment of Czech students, and the terrible uncertainty in the 
eyes of a Jewish and of a German democratic student, whom I met, gave 
me a sense of shame which no political rationalising can remove. But 
the chief impression which remains is of the resilience of faith in the 
Czechoslovakian Movement. Ii has taken impossible odds in Germany 
to prove to our unbelieving minds the victory of Christ, and here in a 
sister movement the same note is being sounded. 


The Sea Pi 


Membership of the S.C.M. is more useful than any passport on a 
British ship going East! There were five ex-secretaries of the British 
S.C.M. on the “ Strathnaver ”, and a considerable number of: former 
members. The latest Religious Book Club volume would easily have 
won a competition for the largest number of copies aboard ! 

The reading of Jawaharlal Nehru’s fascinating auiobiography in 
the Mediterranean was crowned by the author’s joining the ship at Port 
Said. An informal discussion one afternoon revealed his expert 
knowledge of the European political scene, and his conviction that 
Indian students should face the problems of their own country in the 
light of the total world situation. The hero of all Indian studenis is a man 
who gives the immediate impression of power based on sinceriiy and 
restraint. To meet him was a fine preparation for visiting his country. 
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India 


It is only a fortnight since my wife and I landed at Bombay, and we 
are now in our fifth student cenire. Indeed we ought to be pushing on 
tonight, but a sore throat has held me up, and given me opportunity for 
reflection. Even so it is difficult to record impressions, since every day 
has been so full of them. But first let it be said that it has been garlands, 
garlands all the way! As the representatives of the Federation we have 
met with quite amazing kindness at every stage of our journey. The 
national aspiraiions of Indian students, Christian and non-Christian 
alike, have not choked a spontaneous interest in the studenis of other 
couniries. Indeed my brief visit to Czechoslovakia has been my greatest 
conversational asset. 

Already I am longing for the leisure of the Alwaye Student Conference 
in January to find out more about the problems of the Christian groups 
in the colleges. I can see that these are very real. There is, on the one 
hand, the lack of a long Christian tradition behind most members of the 
S.C.M. with the consequent difficulty in knowing where they stand in 
their own faith. And, on the other hand, there are the ancient traditions 
of the non-Christian world about which, owing to their training, the 
Christians are largely ignorant. Add to that the confusion between 
Christian as a religious and as a political term and you have a situation 
in which evangelism is not easy. Yet in every meeting committee 
members have themselves raised the relationship of the S.C.M. to non- 
Christians in college. In a country in which religion is a perfectly 
legitimate topic for common-room discussion the opportunity is immense, 
and the keenness of the Movement in spite of all the difficulties is most 
encouraging. i 


; R. Cc. M. 
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Students’ Opinions on International Affairs 


if 


The effects of the international crisis of September 1938 were felt 
throughout the Western world. In the preceding pages of this number, 
leaders of Christian thought give their considered judgmenis on the 
deeper meaning of that crisis. The object of the Chronicle is different. 
We have asked the members of various student groups to express or 
describe one or more of the attitudes common among their fellow studenis. 
Thus it should be clearly understood that the notes here reproduced only 
attempt to describe some trends of thoughi and feeling among some 
groups of Christian students. They have no authority other than that 
of the private opinions of those who produced them, and in no way commit 
either National Student Christian Movements or the Federation. None 
the less they are of value as shewing some of the effects produced on the 
opinions of some Christian students by recent political events. 
Sympathetic study of them may help us to understand the background 
of thought of our friends beyond the frontiers. 


Canadian Students and the War Crisis 


“ 1 don’t know whether I am a pacifist or not ”, said Fred. “A 
few months ago I was sure I knew the right answer but this recent 
international crisis has made me uncertain. It always seemed to me 
that a Christian, faced with the revelation of God and His purposes 
in Jesus Christ, had no alternative but to live as a citizen of God’s 
kingdom ; to love rather than hate. I have always been convinced 
that one could not offer men Christian love and at the same time 
protect one-self from their evil, that a Christian was called on to love 
regardless of the character of the enemy. I still feel this is true but 
I am afraid such an attitude seems very much removed from the 
world of nations, that my action is not going to affect the relationship 
of Germany and Czechoslovakia.” 

“Oh you’ve yielded too easily ”, retorted John. “ You have to 
look at the question of world peace from a long range view and not 
deal in what appears expedient. If God is really love and the true 
community of men is only built upon love, then you must be prepared 
to release love and sacrifice among men and because it is of God it 
becomes of itself creative and purposeful.” “ Yes, I agree”, said 
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Jean, “ but as a pacifist I recognize that we must give some positive 
content to pacifism or it must be able to affect the relationships of 
nations, etc. Fred is right when he pointed to this weakness. I 
believe that pacifists should work for embargoes, and boycotts. For 
instance we should be stirring the Canadian public up against the 
shipment of war materials to Japan. This action is a horrible disgrace 
to our country.” “ You seem to forget”, interrupted Harold, 
“Canada is an export nation and depends for her existence on her 
foreign markets.” “ You are just a trio of idealists, you are too far 
removed from life ”, replied Edna. “ You must recognize that there 
is the immediate problem of securing world peace and the question 
is — what are we Christians in this country going to do? To remain 
aloof is just folly and allows injustice and tyranny to run riot. We 
must work for some kind of international order, some policy which 
will assure justice among nations. I believe the task of Christians is 
to translate their Christian love into a practical policy of justice, 
otherwise their Christianity is socially futile. In the present situation 
this means restraining Germany by coercion, if necessary, and I for 


‘one believe it is a Christian duty to be prepared to wage war against 


injustice.” “I agree with you ”, said Mary. “ After all the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, whatever weaknesses it may have, and I 
am prepared to admit it has many, is the chief guarantor of liberty and 
individual rights left in the world, and I feel that we in Canada should 
urge the Empire to take an active part at the present time in forcing 
the dictator nations to terms.” 

“ Well that isn’t quite what I meant ”, replied Edna. “I believe 
in collective security but I am distrustful about the part Great 
Britain has played in cooperative action through the League and since 
Spain and Munich I am more strongly convinced than ever that 
Canada should dissociate herself from British policy. Constant 
concessions to Fascist powers and to Fascist principles mean 
ultimately a denial of collective security.” 

“T’m all for us staying out of this mess ”, enjoined Amy.- “ After 
all we have nothing to gain and everything to lose. Perhaps you think 
that attitude very selfish but let me put it this way. It looks to me 
that Europe is in for it. The Munich agreement at the best is a very 
brief postponement of inevitable clash and when that clash occurs it 
will be a sorry spectacle. I am convinced that we on the North 
American Continent should refuse to join this suicide pact. We can 
play the most creative part when the struggle is over. Having 
preserved some sanity in a mad world we can be in a position to give 
some sane leadership, for the essential thing at the present is to 
preserve and extend the democracy we possess. Apart from this it is 
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obvious that in this country we cannot get a united front on a foreign 
policy. Think of the French Canadians and their attitude. They 
are all for remaining neutral, and you must remember that those of 
British extraction here only make up 51.8 % of the population. What 
is more serious is the general trend in population. In 1931 the 
reproduction rate per thousand was as follows: British 16; French 25 ; 
German 21; Scandinavian 19; Ukranian 22; Hebrew 14; Polish 23. 
Further we must recognize that our future lies with the Americans 
and not with the British Empire. That is obvious to the most 
casual observer.” “ Well ”, said John, “ It looks as though we differ 
somewhat.” “We certainly do”, said Jean. 


WILFRED C. LOCKHART. 


Is French Youth waking up ? 


Never since the war have young people in France, including even 
the least “nationalist”, felt themselves so “French” as they do 
today on the morrow of the event which some call the “ betrayal ” 
of Munich, others the “ peace ” of Munich, and which was in fact the 
application of that terribly “realistic ” formula : Peace through 
betrayal. Few indeed are the young who said: “ It is the Government 
which has done this. Ican do nothing about it.” As Frenchmen, all, 
Christians and non-Christians alike, experienced either a certain 
shame, or, on the contrary, a sense of new hope. No one thought it 
fitting to resume his daily life in the same spirit as in the previous year. 
From the first they have understood that they have just received a 
striking warning and that they cannot resume that passive or detached 
attitude which is the reason why today it is might which makes right 
in Europe. 

But the moment that the question of what precisely we are going 
to do arises, great uncertainty is shewn, especially among Christians. 
Indeed many questions were seen in a new light : Should a Christian 
respect the pledged word before all else? Should he take part in a 
war in carrying out a policy of which he perhaps disapproved, simply 
out of loyalty to hisnation ? Is there such a thing as Christian justice 
in this world? Is there a Christian honour? Is the State the 
institution which God wills for the preservation of the world ? 
Above all : Can justice be served effectively by a war? Are there 
just wars? Is peace the highest good on earth ? How far can and 
should one resist the evil-doer ? Christian youth in France puts these 
questions to itself sharply and sadly. In their confusion they see 
themselves compelled to go to the original sources. They have got 
no further than seeking information on technical and Biblical points. 
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Technically speaking, the parties have nothing to propose but 
slogans, not ideas. Only one thesis is clearly put, namely, that which, 
seeking to justify the extremist attitude of Karl Barth, affirms that 
in case of war, France would have begun by gaining successes which 
would have enabled revolution to break out in Germany and to get 
rid of the national-socialism which persecutes the Church. Thus, say 
the partisans of this point of view, few innocent German citizens would 
have been destroyed and many would have been liberated. It would 
have been “the lesser evil”. Others assert that Hitler would have 
yielded. Others again see in the retreat from war at the last moment 
a sign which permits great hopes, and they think, if I may use 
geometrical language, that the European quadrilateral is contained in 
God’s plan. 

From the Biblical point of view, there is even greater hesitation. 
I would simply state here two or three reflections of friends in the 
Federation. “If only we were sure that Hitler is Anti-Christ ”, says 
one. “ We ought to pray a great deal for Hitler so that he may 
be converted ”, says another. “ We ought to defend the liberty of 
the Church ”, says one. ‘“ We must consecrate our lives to evangel- 
ism ”, says another. “ Wecan only resist by martyrdom ”, says one. 
“Martyrdom is a ‘ heroic’ temptation ”, says the other. 

From all this I believe there remain for us two things, one bad 
and one good. The good thing is that most of us are setting ourselves 
to listen far more ardently and also far more humbly, tremblingly, to 
the Word of God. Never before, at any rate among students, has 
there been such a moving desire for the Gospel as there is at present. 
The evil thing is that this supposed change in our lives has remained 
very “platonic ” : those who had started working for their degree 
are now completing their course, those who used to smoke, go on 
smoking. Our reactions to the eternal problems, such as poverty 
for example, have not changed at all. We have indeed seen a warning 
in the events ofSeptember and October. But we have not been willing 
to see that the problems which those events have brought to light were 
in existence long before those events and that they present themselves 
just as tragically on the social as on the international plane. In my 
opinion we have all been better Frenchmen than Christians. May 
God give us grace to find at last the Christian way of being French. 


HENRI FRIEDEL. 
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British Students discuss Imperialism! 


“ We see in its (British Empire) history the human hand that built 
it, the human lives that have been laid down for it, but as we study its 
destiny we are bound to think of it less as a human achievement than 
as an instrument of Divine providence, for the promotion of the 
progress of mankind ” (Lord Baldwin). This view is one that thinks 
of the British Empire as “the British Commonwealth of Nations ”, 
forgetting that only the Dominions are in this Commonwealth and 
that out of 450 million people in the Empire only 73 million whites 
enjoy democracy. We recognised that whenever such romanticism 
occurs, whether regarding Church or Nation or Empire, a study and 
acceptance of the facts is made very difficult. We thought that the 
facts of our imperial history spoke more of satanic guidance than 
Divine; that, in face of-present inability to settle equitably the 
numerous demands for equality, the destiny of the Empire lay under 
the judgment of God. 

Yet as we looked at the British Empire in the light of history, as 
one amongst the many attempts of certain groups of men to achieve 
world government, we saw that its growth had presented men with 
God-given opportunities for sharing the material resources of the 
world and for educating each other into the richness and responsibility 
of a wider community than had been known. These opportunities 
have been missed. The main question left in our minds was whether 
imperial systems are not relics of the past, which, through the onward 
sweep of history and the purpose of God for men, are now the more 
destructive and inhuman, the longer they are maintained. 

Viewing this question from a factual angle, we sympathised with 
Lenin’s thesis that modern Imperialism, as the latest stage of 
capitalism, is having, more and more, a disintegrating effect on the 
family of nations through its perpetual creation of world war, and is 
making impossible, through intense economic competition, any world 
political system such as the League of Nations. We saw also the 
validity of his accusation that modern Imperialism is growing 
increasingly inhuman in its treatment of less developed countries, 
whether these be in the East or in the West. It places the lives of 
millions of men and women in the hands of smaller and smaller groups 


1 The group which produced these notes met at Study Leaders’ Conference 
at Swanwick. It contained seven students, two S.C.M. secretaries and a 
missionary on furlough. This report selects ‘trom the many topics discussed 
during the seven meetings, and the secretary writes that the concentration on 
the study of the Marxist view of Imperialism was deliberate since it is a view 
which is widely held in British Universities. 
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of unconcerned and ignorant investors, the safeguarding of whose 
interests is the primary weapon in the hands of those in control. 
While the economic causes and results of Imperialism do not 
explain fully the fact of imperialist expansion, we were convinced that 
they are of fundamental importance and must be understood by the 
Christian Church, and action must be taken in the light of them. 


1. These economic causes expose much of the talk about 
“trusteeship ” as romanticism, and dust thrown in the eyes of 
Imperialists and colonials. The word “ trusteeship ” is loosely used 
and bears no similarity to its technical meaning and use in law. The 
questions facing us were these : 


a. Does “ trusteeship ” mean the making of the present Imperi- 
alist-Colonial relationships as creative as possible, while acquiescing 
in these present forms of relationship ? 


b. Does it recognise that the present forms of relationship are a 
hindrance to the real freedom of both parties ? 


We answered “no ” to the second question and “ yes ” to the first. 
Our affirmative answer to the first question is based on the facts 
offered by all Imperialist systems which may institute reforms but 
only give freedom when it is wrested from them, and have no 
machinery whereby the “wards ” progress systematically towards 
independence. 


2. The economic causes and results of monopoly capitalist 
Imperialism inclined us to admit the truth of the statement that 
everything given to the dependent people, by way of administration, 
law and order, science, education and even the Gospel, is at best 
compensation for the harm done to them. The history of India, 
where there have been great contributions to Indian life, is an example. 
The situation in the West Indies, shown by the recent riots, sub- 
stantiates our view. 


3. The group emphasised the importance of missionaries and 
Student Volunteers being aware of the facts of the economic power of 
capitalist Imperialism. This power often militates against the best 
intentions of administrators, educationalists and pastors. Edwin 
Smith says in his book The Golden Stool : “To see nothing but 
‘capitalist exploitation ’ is grossly unjust. It must be admitted on 
the other hand that certain evils have attended the European 
invasion ; and often contrary to our intention, as if some malignant 
Fate were dogging our steps.” We wondered whether, in spite of the 
author’s dislike of the exaggeration of ‘capitalist exploitation ’, 
it were better for him, consciously, to include the fact of capitalist 
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exploitation in his analysis of the African situation. The alternative 
of speaking in terms of ‘malignant Fate’ about which we can 
apparently do nothing militates against constructive action. 

We were conscious that in Africa and India it is Western 
industrialism that is the main influence on the lives of the natives, 
materially and spiritually. Through economic power which repu- 
diates the paramountcy of native interests, it is the mine owner and 
mill owner, cocoa buyer and planter, not the pastor and teacher, who 
condition the people’s standards of living and valuation. The 
missionary who neglects, through lack of knowledge of this situation, 
to speak about and challenge this economic power, is not meeting the 
human needs of the community in which he lives. This challenging 
demands courage and the support of the missionary societies and 
Church at home, for there is strong opposition and influence to be 
faced. The building of the Universal Christian Community can only 
progress alongside an understanding of the social task of the Churches. 


Our discussion ended with a summarizing of our own responsi- 
bilities. These include : 


i. We must remember that criticism of Imperialism involves 
willingness on our part to make sacrifices in our national standard of 
living. 

ii. We must be critical of the British news agencies which hold 
back and mould news about conditions in the Empire; demanding 
and spreading the truth. 


iii. “ The paramountcy of native interests ” is the criterion for 
colonial policy. 

iv. We must encourage missionaries to be politically conscious. 
They must not allow the Gospel to be used for Imperialist ends and 
must support the claims of the dependent peoples for self-determina- 
tion and civil liberties. 


v. We must support the sending of the most highly qualified of 
Christian students as missionaries and must challenge non-Christian 
students, who are concerned about conditions in the Colonies, to work 
abroad, giving their professional services in the tasks of reconstruction 
and the achievement of justice. 

JAMES L. COTTLE. 


The Opinion of Hungarian Youth on Ceniral European Questions 


The Hungarian Reformed Student Movement “ Soli Deo Gloria ” 
(Magyar Reformatus Diakok Soli Deo Gloria Szévetsége) has called 
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together the various representatives of the Hungarian University 
Associations with the purpose of learning their opinions of the recent 
events in Central Europe. The conviction was unanimous that the 
Hungarian Youth anticipated the fulfilment of these events. In the 
international conventions we have never passed by the opportunity 
to voice the opinion that the so-called post-war treaties wrought such 
havoc especially in Central Europe that whether peacefully or other- 
wise revision was imperative. 

The prayers of the various Christian groups called forth by the 
discussions of Komaron and Munich and especially after the arbitra- 
tion held at Vienna were very moving. The Almighty has made it 
possible for young people who had never before seen their relatives to 
enjoy that particular blessing. Under the rule of the Czechs many of 
the thousand-year old Hungarian place-names were not permitted to 
be used. A casual mistake in this respect was rewarded by eight or 
ten blows. When a person manifested his Hungarian feelings, the 
Czechs were not satisfied in using the ordinary judicial procedure, but 
invoked martiallaw. Now this is all finished, for which we thank the 
Almighty. There was a unanimous conviction also in the statement 
that the Czech reforms were only surface-reforms. The people of the 
recently freed region maintain that of the 77,300 acres the Hungarians 
received only 23,000 acres}. Besides, every possible method was 
employed to drive them out. At the time when the Czech Govern- 
ment took over the territory 130,000 government officials of the 
middle class alone were forced to flee the land. Furthermore, many 
of the farmers and industrial people of the lower class were compelled 
to emigrate. 

They also gave voice to the conviction that Hungarians for the last 
400 years have fought only defensive wars. Never have we desired 
to strip other people of their possessions. The Hungarian claims even 
today extend only to our 1,000 year old property and for this reason 


the Youth of Hungary gives thanks that on ethnical grounds at least 


a small portion of her claims have been realized. 

We cannot smother the conviction that Central Europe may 
yet become a storm centre if economic and historical viewpoints are 
not taken into consideration in the building of a new Europe. The 
young people of our land would be very happy if at least the common 
opinion of the Western Christian World would realize the actual situation 
and we particularly emphasize the fact that we do not say this from 
the desire to lead others astray or to create propaganda, but for the 
sake of the future peace of all Europe. The political education of the 


+ This is probably a reference to the Czech agrarian reforms designed to 
restore the land to the peasants. 
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Hungarian race is very lofty. In the past it was able to keep Central 
Europe in equilibrium. We hope to be able to do as well in the future. 
In the post-war Youth of Hungary, among those who have passed 
through the fire of the disasters of the Treaty of Trianon, there is no 
hatred for other peoples. They wish to live and work in peace with all 
the peoples of Central Europe, and in this moment when we are 
confronted by the Hungarian-Czech question, our only wish is that 
our Slovak and Ruthenian Brothers might also be consulted whether 
they desire autonomy or whether they want to live together with 
Hungarians or Czechs. The most ideal method of determining this 
point would be a plebiscite held under the guidance of the great 
neutral powers. 

In reply to the question whether we desire war or whether we 
desire peace even though it be unjust, twenty long years of waiting 
bear eloquent testimony to our point of view. There are times when 
an unjust peace strengthens the spirit of a people. We are convinced 
that the present suffering of Hungary is ordained by God for her sins 
of the past; on the other hand, we believe also that the Almighty 
governs this planet with principles so true that even the most 
cleverly planned lies cannot withstand them. Hungary bears 
testimony to the facts that unjust Treaties may be borne with noble 
spirit, and that at times they must be borne; today, however, she 
would not tarry if necessary to bear arms if circumstances of unjust 
settlements drove her to it. Proof that international life is directed 
by Christian principles is difficult to show historically. We maintain 
that people must prepare themselves for this more consciously. We 
must guarantee the education of a youth movement that is able to see 
adequately the point of view of other peoples who are willing to solve 
mutual problems with a genuine spirit of good-will, and it is our 
conviction that only thus is it possible to solve international questions 
peacefully. 

SZELL JOZSEF IMRE. 


New Zealand Students view the International Situation 


A number of groups of New Zealand students met in the midst of 
end-of-year examinations to try to collect a short statement on the 
fundamental issues which are at stake in the present international 
situation. Perhaps one student summed up fairly well the position 
of New Zealand students when he said : “ Eighty per cent of us don’t 
worry why the Post-War International Order has broken down. All 
we know is that it has.” Many feel that the majority of the people 
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of the world do desire peace, but are kept ignorant of the true 
international position, or are fed with distorted half truths. 
Students who do seek for a reason for the breakdown are 
unanimous in their opinion that the injustices of the Versailles Treaty 
have much to do withit. This treaty is described as unjust and short- 
sighted, its terms being such as to inflict revenge on the vanquished 
Germany. The new international boundaries set up by the treaty 
provided the seeds of future conflict ; and it is felt that these boun- 
daries, formed as they were to keep Germany weak and to prevent 
future expansion, should have been better adjusted to coincide as 
nearly as possible with racial, cultural, and economic boundaries. 
The League of Nations also receives a share of criticism, as being 
not a true League but essentially an extension of the Power Politics 
idea. Nations have been unable through the formation of the 
League to shake themselves free from their old habits of suspicion 
and fear. Lip service only has been rendered to League ideals, and 
vested interests have as a matter of fact dictated policy. Out of the 
Post-War situation arose intense nationalism, and Dictatorships which 
recognize neither International Law nor the rights of individuals. 
While national sovereignty is the guiding principle, International 
Law is a theoretical hypothesis which can be swept aside at will. 
National Sovereignty kills International Law, and International Law ' 
restricts National Sovereignty. The failure of the League of Nations is 
evidence of the fact that in this struggle National Sovereignty has won. 
The “ Victorious Nations ” after the Great War have failed to 
supply the economic needs of Nations suffering from serious lack 
of raw materials, foodstuffs, mineral resources, etc. (e.g. Britain and 
U.S.A. control 80 % of the world’s mineral resources and contain 
only 30 % of the world’s population). This has driven some nations 
to a policy of economic self-sufficiency which is rapidly raising costs 
and lowering the standard of living and generating social pressures 
which will sooner or later explode unless they be relieved or diverted 
by war. The present economic order will inevitably result in war. 
Thus the victory of National Sovereignty means that nations have 
failed to recognize their responsibility one to another, and have 
therefore not learned to live peacably in this new, complex and 
interdependent world. Nations have moral obligations to their 
neighbours. Students agree with this theoretically, but are doubtful 
when it comes to a practical issue, as for example our obligation to 
support such countries as Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia against 
unprovoked aggression, and about decisions as to whether to 
guarantee armed support. It appears that self-interest is the final 
court of appeal to most students in a practical situation of this kind. 
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The real obligation in this sphere is the application of the principles 
of brotherliness and love in the economic and political situations 
where the seeds of war germinate. Vested interests are here the 
stumbling-block and what is needed is the willingness to sacrifice 
economic privileges for the sake of other less fortunate nations. 
Further, Britain’s feverish rearmament has given Fascist nations little 
cause to trust in our brotherliness, and infinitely more would have been 
gained and the reality of British goodwill expressed if Mr. Chamberlain 


had, immediately after Munich, invited dispossessed nations to an_ 


economic conference to consider their needs and means of satisfaction. 
‘The immediate and effective way to lasting peace lies in a fairer distri- 
bution of the world’s economic resources and here Britain must be will- 
ing to give andtosacrifice. Also, any lasting programme for international 
peace must have as its basis the preparedness to sacrifice in order to re- 
dress wrongs suffered by less favoured nations; and, more fundamentally 
still, the consideration of resources not as a means for national glorifica- 
tion, but as a trust to be administered for the good of all God’s children. 

Opinions of New Zealand students differ widely as to if and when it 
is right to enter upon modern warfare. There is a pacifist section 
which regards war as never justifiable, and a just war under present 
conditions as impossible. Therefore the question “War or In- 
justice ? ” does not arise. To the majority, however, war appears to 
be at times the only honourable way. It is always a question of 
choice between two evils, and, although unjust, war may be the lesser 
evil in the circumstances. Although some who hold this view have 
not given the pacifist position thorough examination, others, after 
much thought, regard it as an over-simplification of the issues and an 
appeal to a false absolutism. 

The specific task of the Christian community is to come to a fuller 
and deeper realization of the nature and existence of that com- 
munity. Some Christian students hold that nothing can ever justify 
Christians’ fighting against other members of the body of Christ, 
and that mutual pledges should be made between Christian churches 
of different countries never to enter into war with one another. While 
others would not agree with this, they are still of the opinion that 
the contribution of the Church is given in fostering among her 
members a real sense of the supra-national character of the Church 
and its unity in Christ. All are agreed that ultimately the whole 
problem of national and international relationships is concerned with 
sin in the individual. The root cause of international conflict lies in 
the worship of false gods. To preach the universal Lordship and 
Kingship of Christ is the answer and the cure. 

JAMES A. LINTON. 
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Swedish Students ask: Should Christians discuss International 
Questions ? ° 


The very way in which your questions! have been put, seems a 
little strange and unusual to us, members of the Swedish S.C.M. We 
are not in the habit of discussing such more or less political questions 
in our S.C.M. From our Lutheran tradition we have learned to make 
a difference between religion and politics, and so we have concentrated 
on what we call purely religious questions and avoided discussion of 
political ones. Thus, when questions regarding the international 
order are now put before us, it is not at all self-evident to us that in 
our position as representatives of the Swedish S.C.M. we can deal with 
them at all. Is it necessary for us to take up a position to such 
political questions, as Christian students ? Does our Christian faith 
involve any special view of such a problem? Those are the Arse 
problems that your questions have raised for us. 

The task of the Christian Church is to preach the Gospel of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ, of his death and his resurrection, by which 
‘our sins are forgiven and we become reconciled with God. This 
preaching of the Gospel is the principal task of the S.C.M. too. This 
task, however, does not immediately involve any attitude to questions 
of political and similar nature. The Gospel can be preached under 
different exterior conditions. | 

But it does not follow from this that we as Christians can be 
indifferent to the fate of the world. Even if Christianity does not 
give us any special political program, our faith has certainly un- 
avoidable consequences as to social life. It involves a positive 
attitude towards the world. The life we lead as Christians on the 
basis of God’s forgiveness of our sins, we lead in the world. Thanks 
to God’s love, shown to us in Christ, this new life is a life in com- 
munity with God, but it is also a life in community with the world. 
We are at the same time citizens of this world and of another world. 
The same love which is the basis of this new life in community with 
God must characterize our relations to our surroundings in the world 
too. The same overflowing, spontaneous love that characterizes God’s 
relations to man must characterize man’s relations to his neighbour. 
The consequence is that as Christians we cannot be indifferent to the 
world we live in. Nor can our interest be limited to our Christian 
brethren, for an infinite love is no respecter of persons. We cannot 
with indifferent eyes look at the suffering and misery of others, or be 
passive when we face conditions marked by lack of love and justice. 
As it is necessary for us as human beings to live in communities, 


1 “ War rather than Injustice ? ” — “ Injustice rather than War ? ” 
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states, etc., we cannot as Christians be uninterested in problems of this 
kind, either. Interest in political problems, in questions of inter- 
national order, etc., must not be lacking in any Christian, especially 
not in the Christian student. 

Thus Christ’s love constrains us to take up the problems of the 
world, everyone in his vocation and according to his capacity. A 
Student Christian Federation must educate its members to an active 
interest in such questions and encourage them and help them to 
acquire well-founded views. In these times of rapid change it is more 
important than ever to stress our responsibility as Christians to 
contribute to the solution of these great problems. But our Christian 
faith does not give us any solution ready to hand. Christianity gives 
us the starting-point — a self-sacrificing love, but from this we cannot 
draw any immediate political conclusions. With the same starting- 
point quite different solutions might be proposed. 

Then the question presents itself to us, what importance has the 
Christian starting-point for the solution of a problem? Perhaps 
it may be valuable to make a distinction between the personal and 
technical side. The personal side has to do with personal honesty, 
unselfishness, etc. Of course, the Christian confession should play 
an important part here. Ifa Christian has to solve a problem, it is 
self-evident that he works in an honest and unselfish manner. In his 
work he does not look at his personal prestige or his own advantages, 
because self-sacrificing love is the principle for his acting. This 
may be of great value in itself, but it does not immediately follow that 
the solution he tries is better than the one others have found, even 
from a Christian point of view. A man with greater knowledge and 
skill may find solutions that are better from all points of view than a 
less able man would find ; and yet the latter may be a Christian and 
the former not. A man can work in a reliable and unselfish way 
without being a Christian. The Christian faith has not as its direct 
consequence a greater technical capacity. 

From the personal point of view, Christianity gives its confessors 
an unselfish interest in political questions. From the technical point 
of view, it is very difficult to calculate the importance of Christianity 
in political affairs. In all worldly problems Christians have their 
interest in common with non-Christians, and there are no solutions of 
these questions which may be termed specifically Christian. Can the 
Christian principle of self-sacrificing love be applied also to such 
bodies as the nations? Or must such worldly societies be treated 
according to rules of their own ? Or how can these two interests be 
united ? Anyhow, it is impossible for Christians to produce a policy 
of hatred and revenge, of pure force and endeavour for power, such 
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as is the policy of many nations today. From a Christian point of 
view it is a natural consequence that a nation should have interest 
in its brother and not confine its interest to its own citizens. This 
interest must also lead to some form of international order and 
exclude absolute national sovereignty. 

Now at last we have come to a point where we have begun to deal 
with your questions more directly. Perhaps you had expected us to 
begin here, where we must now stop. It may seem too academic to 
stick to the starting-point, as we have done. But in our situation 
we had a real interest first to deal with such questions. 

Finally, we only want to point to something, which is our task at 
the same time as the direct study of the problems in question. That 
is prayer for those who have in the first place to make the important 
decisions and for those in foreign countries who suffer from war, 
persecution, etc. This is a practical task the importance of which 
must not be underrated, and this is what we can all do, regardless of 
how we are fitted to contribute in other ways to the solving of the 
great problems which are now at stake. 

STEN RODHE. 


An American Studenis’ Viewpoint 


It seems rather like an understatement today to call war a punitive 
expedition. War today is one of the worst injustices, one of the 
most evil and evil-breeding events which can befall mankind. To 
send a military expedition against a country which breaks the 
sanctity of unholy and unjust treaties means punishing a nation 
whose faults arise from being wronged. To send a punitive expedition 
against a country which wrongs and, with official sanction has 
murdered, many of its citizens who hold a view much more Christian 
than that of the government, a view born of love and understanding of 
man, means to punish in a hate-bearing and hate-creating manner all 
those who have had little or no part in the crimes of such a govern- 
ment. To punish a nation with war means to punish, wholesale and 
indiscriminately, guilty and innocent alike in a manner which must 
strike the wildest terror in the heart of all those who have had any, 
if only the slightest, perception of the good which man is capable of 
producing under the guidance of principles such as Christianity. 

To me the question does not seem to be : Should we tolerate 
injustices rather than bring down such horrible sufferings upon men ? 
Rather it seems necessary to ask : Can we avoid the sufferings of war 
by failing to declare in the most expressive terms that we are opposed 
to these injustices completely and without reservations no matter 
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what the consequences may be. The most expressive, the only terms 
which the people responsible for a great part of the injustice in the 
world today understand, is that of armaments and military power. 
They are devoid of the reason which makes people listen to verbal 
pleadings, devoid of the compassion for suffering which gives willing- 
ness and humility to people to lose face rather than to inflict suffering. 
Do we have reasons to believe that by giving in to the advocates of 
the totalitarian states, we can avoid the catastrophe which is threaten- 
ingus? Iamnot saying that we are not involved in the evil apparent — 
today. But does this make it necessary for us to remain silent in 
order to avoid the greatest evil, and can we avoid it by remaining 
silent ? 

The lesson which we have learned so far is : That by oppressing a 
few people of outstanding ability one might provoke them to even 
greater exertion and greater deeds. But by oppressing whole nations 
one can only uproot all civil courage, all good impulses, if these 
impulses happen to be dangerous to the person who has them. Is 
it not true today that the un Christian action of a few nations has 
brought forth such fear among the others that their actions, too, have 
become unChristian ? The Czechoslovakian Government has sent 
back, compelled by the fear of the German Government and by the 
knowledge of her desertion by France and England, 20,000 of the 
unfortunate exiles who sought refuge from the German Government 
within her borders. The Balkan states are turning to the totalitarian 
philosophy of life in the hope that this will win them the friendship of 
these nations and protect them from an invasion by their armies. 
The youth which grows up in the totalitarian states today is impreg- 
nated with the notions of national superiority and abhorrence for the 
individual, its rights and its spiritual salvation which for many 
years to come will make them rebels against the innermost principles 
of Christianity. Christians have no right to convert with fire and 
sword ; they have no right to claim that they are free of involvement 
in evil because they are Christians and thereby have a criterion of 
judgment which is beyond this world. But because we are of this 
world, because we are involved in the things which are going on today, 
do we not have to assume the duty of making a critical and realistic 
judgment ? If we can avoid a greater injustice by suffering the smaller 
one, it would be the wise thing to do. But if by suffering the small 
injustice, we permit the growth of unjust action until we are involved 
in that greater evil, it would have been better never to have suffered 
the injustices but to protest no matter what the consequences might 
be at time when people still had trust and faith in the more Christian 
principles of government. Loss of faith in humanitarian principles is 
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the basis of the catastrophe. If a war should become inevitabl and 


should happen at a time when most nations have lost this faith, the 


struggle would only be one of self-preservation, a fight of mad dogs. 
If we can avoid reaching this depth of despair and of faithlessness, the 
bombs falling on the great cities will be no less horrible. Yet there 
will be this difference : This struggle will be born of the conviction 
that we fight because it is the only way left open to us to preserve the 
remains of Christian values. 

The question is : How, where and when can we begin to build 
anew ? To what extent can we ourselves, judge the depth of despair 
to which we have to descend before we assume our last stand ? 
How much shall we sacrifice for peace, and when does this sacrifice 
become wanton destruction? When do the sacrifices themselves 
become a driving force that will work towards war because their 
experiences have robbed them of the faith and understanding which is 
the basis of all tolerance, all love for peace ? 


A woman student of Berkeley College, California (U.S.A.). 


Why should We concern ourselves with Politics : 


Notes of a talk by Roger Mehl of France, representing an initro- 
duction to the Cercle d’Etudes Politiques of the Paris S.C.M. 


Leaving Politics alone 


At this moment I cannot avoid thinking of our last ten years of 
life in the S.C.M. Ten years ago : 1928. It was already the end 
of the social or ‘ socialising ’’ period. Its end was long drawn out. I 
think that in 1934 this period still tried to avoid death. But that 
really was the end. The balance of the eight previous years is a turn- 
ing of the Christian conscience of the S.C.M. towards the essential 
message, which is in no way a social message but preaching of 
salvation by faith in God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Whether we 
will or no, during these last eight years the S.C.M. has deserted the 
“City ”, and it has done well to desert the City, for it is not in the 
tumult of the City that it could hear the message of the Cross, confess 


' its sin before the Cross, and receive the promise of the Resurrection. 


It was impossible for us to understand these things in the City 
whatever the nobility of our hearts. It was necessary that we should 
earn them in the Church of Jesus Christ — in the Church which 
confesses that there is but one Lord, one faith and one baptism. 


ue 
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And then suddenly we found ourselves brutally and unexpectedly 
{although some people suspected it) brought up against the necessity 
of returning to the City. Weare aware that a new period is beginning, 
that our vocation is turning in a new direction. It is this which gives 
to our conferences and to our study circles that exceptional seriousness 
which we have observed in them this autumn. 

It all began with a panic, a great fear, a great human shame : 
September 1938. What we have understood : 


a. We knew, we knew all too well that the political world is 


dominated by conflicts of power, interest and pride ; 


b. We used that as a pretext for concluding that it is not — that 
it is never — on the political plane that the true battles are fought. 
We used to regard it as a dangerous utopia, and even as a heresy, to 
give such serious weight to the affairs of the City ; 


c. We could only, we thought, follow the conflict of the city and 
the cities with a certain scepticism ; 


d. And the European crisis of September taught us that the 
demoniac character of politics does not prevent the existence of a 
moral problem in politics. It is indisputable that the play of evil 
forces (Hitler’s will to power on one side, the Versailles dream of 
hegemony on the other) has created a moral situation in Burope. 
‘Czechoslovakia, born of the treaties of peace, born of the conflict of 
two enemies, puts before Europe a moral problem. We do not like 
to recognize ethical problems thus put to us by the play of evil forces 
in such a paradozical manner. We have been compelled to bow 
before ‘the facts ; 


e. Thus it no longer seems possible for us purely and simply to 
denounce the sin of the political world. We have to confess that from 
the heart of this sin, in spite of this sin, moral questions emerge that 
we cannot resolve by our denunciations ; 


jf. Concretely, that means that in denouncing human justice 
(that of Versailles for example) as disguised injustice, which actually 
violently denies human justice, we do noi resolve in that way the 
question of justice put before us by the existence of Czechoslovakia ; 


g. We have perceived that in disregarding the political problem, 
we had at the same time abandoned to their fate the political ideologies 
which lie behind the attitudes of partisans. We thought there was 
no harm in that attitude : these ideologies were either sentimental 
attitudes or attitudes determined by interest : they did not concern 
us : they raised no spiritual problem. But whatever were the obscure 
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reasons for which these ideologies were conceived, they have none the 
less finished by involving the spiritual life of those who professed 
them : we see that in their present confusion and panic, which are 
spiritual confusions and panics : 


i. Nationalism no longer knows whether nation means vocation 
or merely selfish well-being. It had believed in the heart of 
the nation. Will it really be obliged to confess that the 
nation has no heart ? 


ii. Pacifism is no more certain what it means; whether peace 
means justice, or whether peace has no sense other than that 
which it has in the expression : leave us in peace ! 

There is spiritual disorder every time that the value on 
which one depends loses all power of resistance. 


iii. Our present attitude with regard to the political problem 
hardly permits us to recognize this disorder, much less to 
bring any remedy for it. 


Conclusion : from the human point of view our political positions. 
are difficult to hold. It is not necessary to reconsider the whole 
problem ? 


\ 


The Christian Approach to Politics 


There is absolutely no need to deny our previous positions by 
confusing the two spheres, the two kingdoms. 


a. Total heterogeneity of the terrestrial city and of the new 
Jerusalem : sharing in the life of the terrestrial city the Christian can 
only believe in salvation brought by the Cross of Jesus Christ and 
await the coming of the Kingdom; _ 


b. In relation to this Kingdom, to the justice of this Kingdom, 
to the love which promises justice with this Kingdom — all our values, 


all the justice of our city cannot but be under judgment, under 
condemnation ; 


c. Our solidarity with this world ought to be essentially 
experienced as solidarity in sin and therefore in repentance ; 


d. But this repentance ought not (and here is the new discovery 
that we have to make) to consist in a mere denunciation of the 
established order. In this connection we should remark that the 
books of Conord? and de Rougemont? limit our activity too exclusively 
to this denunciation, to this active pessimism ; 


* Le Probléme dune Sociologie chrétienne, by Paul Conord. 
2 Politique de la Personne, by Denis de Houremontt A 
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e. Not only has the hour of mere non-conformity passed (cf. 
Mounier, Esprit, October 1938) ; but, from our point of view, this mere 
denunciation presupposes an assimilation or a sort of confusion be- 
tween sin and the “ order of conservation ” erected by the will of God 
against sin. We have no right to assimilate the State, or the social 
order in general, to sin. As Barth indicates! the opposition of Jesus 
and Pilate in no way represents the absolute opposition of God and 
evil. Pilate fulfils a function which God wills; his authority comes 
from God, and there was a use of that authority which would conform 
to the will of God; 


g. Undoubtedly the Church can only have a position as critic 
as accuser, because its function is to point out the usurpations by 
which the State seeks to transform its authority, in regarding it as 
absolute and in exempting it in advance from all judgment (primacy 
of reasons of State) ; 


h. But the Christian ought to collaborate actively in the building 
up of the social order of the city. He may even do it joyously in so 
far as he recognizes the limits set to his action; 


i. It is by this collaboration that solidarity in repentance 
becomes complete (cf. the article of André Philip in l’ Avant-Garde, 
November 1, 1938) : Calvinistic preaching of repentance is the point 
of departure for all true action. International political action is 
actually possible only in so far as you do not seek to justify a status 
quo ; 

j. This effective and positive collaboration will undoubtedly 
involve us in a series of compromises. But the idea of compromise is 
only depressing in so far as we judge ourselves; then political com- 
promise means simply that we exercise as sinners an authority which 
comes from God and is applied in settlement of human relationships 
which are soiled with sin; 


k. Without doubt there are limits to compromise : these limits 
cannot be fixed theoretically. In so far as politics are aware of these 
necessary limits, they cease to be what they have of late tended to be, 
namely a technique, in order to become an ethic. 


Conclusion : our first impulse was to go into politics as an act of 
despair, out of shame. In reality we ought to go into politics out of 
obedience : because God Himself has instituted the dialogue of His 
Kingdom, of His Church with the Magistrate.. The political order is 
not sin in itself as long as this dialogue continues. It is the Christian’s 
task to maintain this dialogue. 


1 Rechifertigung und Recht (Theologische Studien, Zollikon, 1938). 
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How should we go into Politics ? 


1. For practical reasons it sometimes seems useful to retain the 
notion of political action which is purely negative. If the authority 
is totally perverted, if there is only an established disorder, you can 
only criticise and seek to annul. 


2. This tactical situation certainly exists at certain moments. 


3. But we believe that the criticism of capitalism, of parliamen- 
tarianism, of nationalism, of Marxism, etc., has been made and well 
made, and that merely to carry on this denunciation is rhetorical or 
demagogic. 


4, The only serious objection that can be made at the present 
moment in France against the transition to positive action is that this 
action must take place within the framework of the existing parties. 


5. But it is stupid to make a general protest against the existence 
of parties : the party has justified itself perfectly as a means of effecting 
something and as an instrument of political education (cf. Maritain : 
Nouveaux Cahiers). 


6. It is perhaps possible to find parties in which our action may 
be fruitful. There also exist other political structures (for example 
trade-unions) in which action may become more immediately political 
than in the parties properly so-called. - 


7. You can discuss the choice of means (at the present moment 
the object of a political study circle is not the study of doctrines but a 
choice of means)!. But quite the most important thing is our presence 
in the City. 


Conclusion 


The City, without being a means of redemption, is none the less a 
spiritual place : the place where we are to work out our common 
obedience. God has commanded us to use there, for His glory, an 
authority of which the source is in Him. God commands us to be, 
in a sinful world, that which He is Himself in the Celestial City. 
God calls us to exert power. We ought to have enough faith to 
believe that this power is no more able to separate us from the love of 
God shown in Jesus Christ than all the principalities and powers the 
Apostle enumerates.? 


e 


1 Cf. Maritain, p. 156-157. 
2 Rom. xiii. 38-39. 
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Exploring new Trails in American Christian 


Student Life 


THE CHURCH FOLLOWS ITs STUDENTS. By Clarence Prouty Shedd. 
Yale University Press, New Haven. Price : $2.50. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, London. Price: 11s. 6d. 


Dr. Shedd’s new book is meant to be “a companion volume ” to 
his Two Centuries of Student Christian Movemenis published in 1934. 
The latter dealt with the development of free, non-ecclesiastical 
Student Christian Movements; the present study deals with the 
approach of the Church to the student field and the new developments 
which took place in the last decades as a result of the sudden growth 
of State Universities. These two historical surveys present us with 
such a wealth of material that they will remain the “ classics ” of any 
student of Christian activity in American University life. 

To the European reader the present book is an object of amaze- 
ment and wonder : it reveals a setting so different from anything he 
knows in his own University tradition, the Christian activities there 
described are so wide in scope, organizationally so complex, that one 
truly enters a new world. One soon realizes that an oecumenical 
policy which will succeed in wielding together in some kind of an 
organic whole the Christian student life of such a Continent will be no 
easy proposition. 

We learn, for instance, that as late in history as the end of the 
19th century, — in fact, as late as the 1900s, —80 % of the students 
still took their undergraduate work in independent colleges of arts and 
sciences, mostly denominational; that the largest State University 
at the time counted no more than 2.000 students; and that since the 
beginning of American history until that time the Church had been 
the main controlling influence in higher education. 

Then came a sudden shift. The Universities underwent “a 
kaleidoscopic change ”. Twenty-five of the largest Universities have 
today a student population of 203.000 students, twice the total 
enrollment in all institutions of higher learning in 1900. Four- 
fifths of all liberal arts students are in publicly controlled institutions. 
“ These large Universities with their confusing and complex organiza- 
tion are a new phenomenon in higher education. They are 
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department stores of education offering a bewildering array of courses. 
Student life is highly and frequently over-organized. One large 
University reports 350 student clubs.” 

New ways had to be found to cope with such a situation if the 
Church was not to lose herinfluence on the intelligentzia of the country. 
The Roman Catholic Church was the first to start the University 
pastorate, soon followed by most other denominations. 

Until then the main concern of the Churches had been the 
denominational Colleges; now Church leaders became aware that 
their most decisive battle would have to be fought in the State 
Institutions. The whole approach had to be a different one. “ The 
students who come to our Universities are religiously illiterate ; we 
can no more assume that many of them have had significant religious 
training at home.” 

Dr. Shedd gives us some interesting insights as to the different 
methods of approach of the various denominations. Some have been 
mainly concerned with the integration of their students in local church 
life ; the students were not encouraged to build a student community 
of their own, and the University pastor was to be the rector of the 
parish or an associate chosen for the purpose; this has been the 
marked tendency of Catholics, Episcopalians and Lutherans. It did 
not prevent them from building up a nation-wide movement. Other 
denominations have looked at the University more asa mission field 
where the University pastor was to build up a work adapted to student 
needs and often interdenominational in character. 

By and by the need was felt of calling conferences of University 
pastors both locally and nationally. Denominational Student 
Movements organized on a national scale. A “ University Com- 
mission ” of the Churches came into being. We cannot discuss in this 
brief review the various modes of cooperation developed in the past 
few years. The author’s thesis is plainly that the Student Christian 
Movements (the Intercollegiate Christian Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. Student Departments) and the Church Movements 
should succeed in building up a United Student Christian Movement, 
and this is really the conclusion of his book; he does not conceal the 
fact, nevertheless, that some people would favour a federation of 
movements allowing each group or denomination to develop along its 
own lines while bringing its specific contribution to the whole. The 
eagerness to cooperate, the interest shown by all groups concerned in 
the establishing of some kind of link with the W.S.C.F. are encouraging 
factors in the present situation. 

We have to deal in the U.S.A. with the largest student population 
in the world. Ifa path to constructive cooperation of all Christian 
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forces in the University can be found there, this may have incalculable 
bearing on developments in other countries. We cannot be too 
thankful to Dr. Shedd for offering to his readers such wealth of 
information at the very moment when S.C.M.s in America are at the - 
crossing of the roads. 

Sider: 


Continental Theology through American Eyes 


CONTEMPORARY CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY. By Walter M. Horton. 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. Price : 7s. 6d. 


Walter Horton’s interpretation of Continental European theology 
“for Anglo-Saxons ” has some of the same attractive characteristics 
as his Contemporary English Theology. It is based on a wide know- 
ledge of the various theological movements of our time and gives a 
vivid picture of their typical features. 

It is, however, an open question whether one can say of this book 
as one could say of its predecessor, that it has also the merit of having 
been written with a sense of inner participation in the spiritual 
adventures and conflicts of those whose thought is here described. 
The difficulty is namely that somehow the main categories with which 
the author works are such as have little significance in the present 
European situation. The author is writing for Anglo-Saxons and has 
therefore to translate European realities into Anglo-Saxon forms of 
thought. But he does so too quickly and too easily and does not 
seem to be aware of the fact that in translating so hurriedly he pro- 
duces a picture which is very different from the original. 

Some examples may make this clear. The first is the excessive 
use of the terms “moderate” and “extreme”. I do not know 
whether the word “ moderation ” is considered today in America as 
one of the greatest theological virtues, but I do know that on the 
Continent it makes us think of periods of theological sleepiness such 
as the 18th century. Can one be too extremist about truth, about 
the Gospel? Should Martin Niemdller have listened to the many 
voices which all through the period of his great fight have told him to 
be more “ moderate” ? This is not a question of words, for it points 
to the: deeper issue that Horton is so curiously uncertain in the 
criteria which he uses for his critique of Continental theology. At one 
moment he tells us that the Biblical revelation is normative for 
Christian thought, but at other moments he introduces criteria of a 
secular nature such as “all that we love best in America ” or the 
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democratic tradition. Now I would be the last to despise the 
traditions of America cr of democracy, for we need these badly in the 
world of today, but I cannot see that they belong in the class of 
criteria of ultimate theological truth alongside the Bible. 

The basic reason why Horton’s conception of Continental theology 
leaves the impression of a translation which does not bring out the 
spirit of the original is that he writes philosophically about move- 
ments which are in their very essence theological. For this is 
perhaps the deepest discovery which separates the “new theology ” 
on the Continent from the “old”, that theology is thinking within 
limits set by revelation and Church, by Bible and Confessions, rather 
than the free, independent, “philosophical ”, investigation of the 
religious fact in general. The Bible is therefore the main theme of 
study and exegesis becomes the basis of theology. If Horton had 
brought that clearly to the foreground, he would have given a definite 
point of orientation for his book and made a much greater contribution 
to inter-continental understanding. 

It is interesting to note that the best chapters in the book are 
those about Orthodoxy and Roman-Catholicism (though in both cases 
they also are treated from the philosophical angle and their best 
theological contributions do not come out sufficiently). This con- 
firms the confession of the author that he chooses “liberal 
Catholicism ” as the best description of his own position. One 
wonders, however, whether that term is well chosen. For the author 
says clearly that his reason for calling himself a Catholic is, that 
reason and philosophy have a recognised standing in Catholicism and 
not in Protestantism, and that only in Catholic circles liberalism still 
thrives on the Continent (a very dangerous over-simplification of the 
situation, for there is no theological liberalism in Catholicism on the 
Continent and there is much cultural and political liberalism in 
French or Dutch Calvinism and Scandinavian Lutheranism !). A 
better expression would really be “catholic liberalism”, for the 
author’s emphasis is clearly on the second term. 

The description of Barth’s theological position is curiously short 
and therefore unsatisfactory. It fails to indicate the wider aspects of 
Karl Barth’s Dogmatics and so leaves the discussion about Barth at 
the point where it has been for many years. It is especially to be 
regretted that Horton repeats the old shibboleth that “ from Barth’s 
point of view, every possible line of ethical and social action would 
appear to be equally profane in the sight of God ”, for such ethical 
indifferentism Barth has never taught and in his recent explicit 
statements about the Christian attitude to the state and to democracy 
he has made it very clear that there are definite implications to be 
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drawn from the Bible for social and political life. In fact, his energetic 
attitude concerning the future of democracy has already caused him 
to be accused of “ activism ”. 

It is good and useful that Horton brings out that to admire the 
Confessional Church, while at the same time holding a theology which 
is akin to that of the German Christians, is a sign of theological 
confusion. But it is difficult to understand how he, who has seen just 
what that German Christian theology leads to in practice, can still 
believe that there is truth in its distinctive concern and that they 
rightly defend this concern against the leaders of the Confessional 
Church. Does it not really give him food for thought to observe the 
terrible fruits of this theology ? Does he not see that it means among 
other things accepting anti-sernitism, and that even within the 
Church ? And how does this square with his defence of liberalism ? 

For a Continental Christian the reading of this book is a 
disconcerting experience. He will alternatively rejoice in the clear 
_ formulations and insights and stand aghast at the casual way with 
which some of the life and death problems of the Christian Church on 
the Continent are dealt with. And it leaves him with the feeling 
that it will take a very long time before we will begin to understand 
each other’s problems across that wide Atlantic Ocean. 

Aer t ol 


A Chronicle of the German Church Conflict 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN GERMANY. By A. S. 
Duncan-Jones, Dean of Chichester. Victor Gollancz, London. 
Price : 8s. 6d. 


This is a well documented, readable, and rousing book. Here are 
collected the principal speeches and manifests of the Party leaders, 
government officials, archbishops and pastors. The appendix 
contains the text of the Concordat and other documents. Every 
chapter is illustrated with relevant anecdotes and interesting personal 
observations. The author was present at the Niemdller trial; he 
was in Rome at the time of the negociations for the Concordat; he 
interviewed Herr Hitler just after he had come to power and 
Dr. Brinig just after he had lost it. One of his observations is that 
the Pope’s slowness to abandon his belief in National Socialism as a 
bulwark against Communism was largely due to his experience as 
Papel Nuncio in Warsaw at the time of the Bolshevik invasion in 
1920. When the whole of this story of the Church conflict is read 
through there is no need for eloquence to bring its challenge home. 
The facts speak for themselves. 
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A particularly valuable characteristic of this book is that a 
connected story of the persecution of the Roman Catholic Church as 


well as of the Evangelical Churches is made available for Protestants } 


for the first time. As has happened again and again in history we see 
the ultramontane powers of the Vatican seeking to negociate an 
agreement with the head of a national government at the expense of 
the authority of the national episcopate. For a time the Concordat 


was as much a hindrance as a help to German Catholics. Their | 


Bishops had to fight on two fronts. And then came the surprising 
change. The Pope himself at length became aware of the true 
character of National Socialism, and acted vigorously in full support 
of the Bishops. The terms of the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge 
were as trenchant as they well could be. The distribution of it 
overnight to every parish in Germany was one of the most exciting 


events in the whole struggle. During recent months the volte face — 


of Cardinal Innitzer has not made the task of the Vatican easier, but 
in old Germany at least there are no serious differences between the 
episcopate, the mass of the faithful and the Pope. 

There are some notable paragraphs on the relations between the 
Evangelical and Roman Catholic Churches. If in some respects their 


situations are very different —- the Romans have a great advantage | 


in the fact that they are not a “national” Church, and have very 
little corresponding to a “ German Christian ” movement in their own 
ranks to contend with —, yet both have suffered the same kind of 
attacks on their youth organizations, schools, charitable institutions, 
and, as the fundamental causes of conflict between Christianity and 
National Socialism have become clear, leaders of both Churches have 


recognized that they had a common cause with the other against. 


National Socialist paganism. Catholic leaders such as Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Bishop von Preysing and Father Max Prebilla S.J., have 
been more ready than Protestant leaders to refer in public to this 
unity of purpose. Rosenberg’s Protestant Pilgrims to Rome is a most 
curious misinterpretation of this rapprochement. 

Comparisons with Dr. Frey’s book, now published in England 
under the title Cross and Swastika,! are inevitable. In fact the two 
books are complementary. The Dean’s is essentially a Chronicle of 
the struggle, a record of the day to day trench warfare. — It is full of 
incident and illustration. Frey’s book gives us another kind of fact. 
It is chiefly concerned with the development of theological thought 
among the neopagans and the Confessional Church leaders. He shews 
more clearly than the Dean how leading national socialists, who began 
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by thinking that the Church was an organization which could easily 
be used for Party purposes, have come to realize that there is something 
at the core of the much despised Churches which they must at all cost 
crush. In the same period the pagan revivals have been swallowed up 
in a religion of the Party State and its leader. On the other side, we 
see how Christian leaders gradually came to recognize their true 
enemy. Now it is essential to have these broad trends in mind if the 
situation is to be understood. But the Dean’s details make our 
picture of that situation considerably more vivid. 

It would be unfortunate if the Dean’s wealth of local colour 
blinded readers in other countries to the significance for them of the 
struggle in Germany. In condenning “German Christians ” we 
must beware of “English Christian” or “ American Christian ” 
tendencies in ourselves. The reader who is wise enough to buy and 


study both books will avoid this danger ! 


The Thorns of Syncretism 


URKIRCHE UND OSTKIRCHE. By Friedrich Heiler. Ernst Reinhardt 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1937. Price: RM. 11.- and RM. 13.-. 


The well known author of Catholicism (1922) has given us a wholly 
new revision of his book, which is to appear now in three considerable 
volumes. It will become his standard work and represent a monu- 
ment of life-long struggle for the cause of evangelical Catholicism, — 
a struggle which started in the University lectures on “ The Essence 
of Catholicism ” given in Uppsala in 1919. The inner unity and 
development of this series corresponds to the growing importance of 
the problem in these last twenty years. The first volume, which 
has now appeared, deals with the characteristic features of New 
Testament Catholicism and of the early Church of the first three 
centuries, and then gives as its main contribution a broad and clear 
description of the Orthodox Churches. The second volume will deal 
with Roman Catholicism, and the third one will bring a survey of 
Non-Roman Catholic movements and Church life. 

How does the author characterize his work ? In his introduction 
he mentions a remark made by a reviewer of one of his earlier publica- 
tions : “ Heiler’s book is wearing a crown of thorns ”, a remark which 
could not be said of the book by the Roman Catholic apologetic 
writer Karl Adam. Heiler accepts this observation as being true. 
“ The author has wounded himself on the thorns of Biblical criticism 
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as well as on the numerous abuses of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which are not only shortcomings and errors of persons, but faults of 
the system itself.” Roman Catholic apologetics have taken these 
critical problems too easily and fallen into the danger “ of collecting 
fruits of apology from the thorns of criticism ”, thus changing the 
crown of thorns which is essential to the real Church into the glorious 
emblem which remains the gift of “the Church without spot or 
wrinkle ” (Ephes. v. 27). 

When he fights for “ evangelical Catholicism ”, Heiler does not 
mean to choose for Protestantism, since then he smells too much 
heresy. “ Where Christ is, there is the Catholic Church ”, is a truth 
which has already been stated by Ignatius. The Church is Catholic, 
that is “in wholeness ”, essentially and geographically. Heresy is 
separatism, splitting off a part and considering this part to be the 
whole. This is false, even when this part is St. Paul himself. One 
ought to prefer this term Catholic to the usual word cecumenical, 
and to overcome the tendency to shyness in the use of the term. 

This can be a very sound and courageous position. But one has 
to ask what Heiler means substantially by this Catholicism. Unfor- 
tunately he leaves us with a series of definitions and criteria which 
leave us at the periphery. “ Polarity of expansion and concentration, 
dynamic and static ; the whole body of dogma, hierarchy, sacramental 
cult, liturgy together; unity in diversity of primitive popular devo- 
tion, sublime mysticism, legalistic pedagogy of the masses, creative 
prophetism ” (p. 93 ff.). In reading this one begins to long for more 
distinct theological criticism, which will be able, to eliminate the 
unessential categories and go forward to describe “ the whole Christ ” 
as the esence of “ the whole Church ”. It is rather the experienced 
scholar of the history of religions than the theologian which makes 
Heiler accept without thorough analysis the combination of Biblical 
Judaism and hellenistic mysteries, or which brings him to the state- 
ment that the Church was justified in incorporating in its life the 
cults of the mother goddess and the sublime mysticism of heathenism 
(p. 97). It is characteristic that he mentions with apprehension 
Harnack’s remark about the religion of primitive Christianity : 
“ It was from the beginning eminently syncretistic and therefore from 
the beginning the Catholic religion ” (p. 93). 

Here are thorns which seem to do no harm to Heiler. To bring 
into close essential relation the wholeness of Christ and ancient 
syncretism is only possible for one who has not been wounded by 
modern syncretism. And it is essentially this wounded faith that is 
able to aim at the real evangelical Catholicism. It is becoming more 
aud more necessary, as well for Western as for Eastern Christianity, 
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to study the essentials of such an evangelical Catholicism, and it 
should be done by theologians who are vividly sensitive to the dangers 
of modern and ancient syncretism in its manifold forms. 


S. 
Tracts for the Times 


The Crisis Booklets: No. 1. THE CRIsis AND THE CHRISTIAN. By 
Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. No. 2 
THE CRISIS AND Democracy. By J. Eric Fenn, Assistant General 
Secretary of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and 
State. S.C.M. Press, London. Price : 1s. each. 


These booklets are well worth reading. If the others in the series 
(see back-cover) reach the same standard, many hundreds, it is 
to be hoped many thousands, of readers will have a new cause of 
gratitude to Hugh Martin and the British $.C.M. Press. 

Principal Micklem’s argument is that the fundamental cause of our 
critical situation is sin in which we all share. The only fundamental 
remedy is repentance to which we are all called. Repentance 
involves the pursuit of justice, both within our own national com- 
munities and internationally. It cannot be attained unless sacrifices 
are made. It may involve war, for, though “ European peace might 
be the consequence of our repentance, the motive of repentance is not 
human felicity, but God’s glory”. Some particularly interesting 
passages from the theological point of view speak of repentance as 
meaning “living in the spirit of the last days” and of the 
“ eschatological tension ” under which the Christian must face the 
necessity of compromise. 

It would, however, be unfair by such a summary to give the 
impression that the booklet is written in theological “jargon ”. ° 
On the contrary, it is very matter-of-fact. E.g. “ A policy of setting 
justice first is more likely to involve the surrender of some of our own 
privileges without war than in taking up arms to defend the rights of 
others.” “ War is always disasterous, but war would not be an 
unmitigated disaster, if as a nation, we had turned back to God.” 
“If it was our duty long since to press for justice for the Sudeten 
Germans, we should not less have exercised our interest in the Italian 


Tyrol.” “In the purely political sphere neither Communism nor 
National Socialism is the enemy. Hither, as a political system, might 
be baptised. But as ‘ideologies’ . . . each has set man in the 


place of God. Therefore in spirit they are antiChrist. Secularism in 
our own land is not other. The issue is not democracy against 
totalitarian. politics, but Christ against anti-Christ.” 
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This brings us to the consideration of Eric Fenn’s booklet. He 


begins with a most moving letter written to his two years old son 


Nicholas at the time of the crisis. In the subsequent argument, like 
Denis de Rougemont, he maintains that a democracy which has merely 
humanistic foundations is neither true democracy nor likely to survive. 
Perhaps he sticks too close to his title (The Crisis and Democracy). 
At any rate, there are moments when the reader begins to wonder 
whether “democracy ” is used as another term for the earthly 
summum bonum! However, I have no doubt that Eric Fenn agrees 
very largely with Nathaniel Micklem, and if all who read the second 
pamphlet have already read the first, the positive doctrine of the 


second will be seen in the right perspective ! 
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The Book Reviews are by Dr. M. C. Slotemaker de Bruine of 
Holland, Suzanne de Dietrich and Francis H. House of the W.S.C.F. 
Staff, and the Editor. 


THE STUDENT WORLD IN 1939 


FIRST QUARTER ; CAN THERE BE AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 


SECOND QUARTER : COMMUNION AND INTERCOMMUNION 


THIDD QUARTER : CHRISTIAN YOUTH 1939 


FOURTH QUARTER: THE RELEVANCE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
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DIE KIRCHE UND IHR GELD 


Glauben und Rechnen im Leben der Kirche. Von Pfarrer Walter Hoch 
(Zurich). 352 S. Kasch. RM. 6.60. Leinen RM. 7.80, Sauls : 

Die diussere, ge!dliche Sicherung der Kirche ist keine Selbstverstandlichkeit. 
Sondern in den Worten : « Die Kirche und ihr Geld » liegt eine fast uner- 
tragliche Spannung. Walter Hoch untersucht die Frage in ihrem ganzen 
Umfange und sagt damit der Kirche in unserer Zeit etwas Untberhorbares. 


WIR FRAGEN DIE BIBEL 


Die Bibellese 1939 in Frage und Antwort. In Zusammenarbeit mit 
Martin Fischer, Hans-Otto Georgii, Heinrich Giesen, Elisabeth Hahn und 
Eberhard Miller, herausgegeben von Horst Bannach. 254 S. Kasch. 
RM. 2.80. Leinen RM. 3.60. ‘i 

Der gesamte biblische Stoff ist auf einen Zeitraum von 4 Jahren verteilt. 
Das Buch wendet sich an die, welche in taglicher Bibellese ein tiefer ein- 
dringendes Verstandnis der einzelnen Abschnitte gewinnen wollen. Es 
macht aufmerksam auf Fragen, die man an den Text stellen sollte und 
ladt ein, auf die Antworten der Schrift zu héren. 


GOTTES EBENBILD 


Ein systematischer Entwurf einer christlichen Lehre vom Menschen. 
Von lic. theol. Wilhelm Bachmann (Minster). 216 S. Kasch. RM. 5.60. 
Leinen RM. 6.80. 

Die eindringende Untersuchung klart das entscheidende Stick einer 
christlichen Anthropologie : die Lehre von der Ebenbildlichkeit. Das 
Buch weist den Weg zu einem wahren Menschentum im Glauben an Jesus 
Christus. 


SAAT UND FRUCHT 


Zehn Predigten ther Gleichnisse Jesu. Von Prof. D. Emil Brunner. 
124 S. Geschenkband RM. 2.—. 

Emil Brunner gibt uns in diesem ersten Predigtband, den er gerade auch fir 
die Zeit seiner Amerikareise vorgesehen hat, Auslegungen dieser Gleich- 
nisse : Der vierfache Ackerboden / Phariséier und Zéllner / Das Gottersreich 
/ Von den zwei Séhnen / Das grosse Abendmahl / Der barmherzige Sama- 
riter / Vom barmherzigen Konig und unbarmherzigen Knecht / Das 
Lays unter dem Weizen / Vom klugen Haushalter / Zwei Gleichnisse 
vom Beten. 


DER TAEGLICHE GOTTESDIENST 


Alte und neue Gebete fiir jeden Tag. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hanns 
Lilje. 144 8. Leinen RM. 2.—. 

Das Biichlein bietet praktische Hilfe fir Menschen, die wissen, dass ihnen 
das Beten notist. Es bringt Gebete der Tageszeiten, eine Wochenordnung 
der Furbitte, Gebete der Kirche und Gebete fir besondere Anlisse 


BERICHT VON JESUS AUS NAZARETH 


Tatsachen von gestern und heute. Von D. Dr. Oito Dibelius. 128 S. 
Geschenkband RM. 1.80. 


Auf ein Leben Jesu folgt der geschichtliche Bericht iber das Handeln Jesu 
Christi in den Vélkern und zum Abschluss ein persénliches Bekenntnis. 
Die Biicher des Furche-Verlages sind in allen Buchhandlungen erhaltlich 
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